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WHOSE PROPERTY IS THIS WAR? 
Editorials by KENNETH LESLIE 


URING the Fascist invasion of Spain Eric Muggeridge used 

to say that the only peace to be found in the world was in 
Madrid. There in the midst of smoking ruins sat an old lady in her 
rocking chair, knitting away for all the world like any porch 
sitter at a Maine seaside resort. Asked why she did not take 
shelter she replied, looking up at the Fascist planes, ‘““We must 
show them strength.” 

The spirit of man takes courage from that old woman and 
from the Madrid workers who fought Fascism with their bare 
hands. The peace of Madrid was beyond the understanding of 
that stupid type of pacifist who thinks that peace is a matter of 
staying out of war. 

When the womb of history is full, peace is birth. And birth is 
not without bloodshed. 
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The Chinese guerilla leader knew the peace of the spirit of 
man when he spoke to his comrades over the bodies of their 
fallen: “We die because it’s our duty to the new world that is 
before us... We have borne hunger and more hunger and have 
banded together to walk the banks of a river of blood if need be, 
to find our enemy and give him battle... Now, bury these com- 
rades... bury them bravely... with no tears, no doubts... and 
now comrades, sing the marching song.” And singing, they march. 
There is peace. Deep, deathless peace. There is something about 
it that makes us say: it escapes time, it escapes the equation of 
cause and effect, our hats come off to it, we kneel to a universe that 
could make it. And singing, they march, and outmarch the stars. 
The echo of their song can never leave us, but becomes part of 
the saga of man... 

All this may be nice talk. But it kills no Fascists. It is even 
a kind of sentimental indulgence while we remain on good terms 
with Mannerheim of Finland, Franco of Spain, Pétain of France. 
We are not giving any pleasure to those we praise by this kind of 
talk. They would prefer to hear us shout at the top of our voices: 
While we remain on good terms with these Fascists we are 
Fascists. And shout in the secret parlors where policy is made, 
or as near those parlors as we can get. They prefer us to shout 
this too: While we stay out of the Russo-German war we double- 
cross the Russians. 

Henry Wallace has told the world this is a people’s war. But 
his saying that didn’t take the war away from Lord Halifax. And 
Lord Halifax is not people. He is the exact opposite. Bill Bullitt 
has gone to London in connection with aid to Russia. Is Bill Bul- 
litt a friend of Russia? No, he is not. Admiral Leahy, intimate and 
white-washer of Pétain, has a piece of the war. Roosevelt just 
gave it to him. Why, God knows! The same appeasers on both 
sides of the ocean still keep the war as their own private pet. 
The people can’t get one tiny bit of it. 

According to the New York Times, President Roosevelt, when 
asked by a reporter, ‘“What can we do to take the German pressure 
off Russia?”’ said that the question should not be asked or answered. 
President Roosevelt is not consciously’ cynical. He simply meant 
that the people should trust their leaders both militarily and 
politically. But the people (in spite of their devotion to the 
President) do not trust those who possess the war. This is the 
truth and it is subversive not to state it: A Pétain-lover or a 
Franco-lover will interpret military strength vis-a-vis an inva- 
sion of France or Spain far differently from a Pétain-hater or a 
Franco-hater. A Hayes to Spain, a Bullitt to England, a Leahy 
at the solar plexus of our war effort, — these do not spell re- 
assurance to the people. 
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But it is true (in a quite different sense from the President’s 
meaning) that the question should not be asked or answered until 
other questions are asked and answered. The other questions are: 
(1) Why do we, who withhold information from our own people, 
supply it to the Gestapo in Madrid through the friendly offices of 
the Spanish Embassy in Washington? (2) Why do we not declare 
war on Mannerheim? (3) Why do we not declare war on the 
most hated rulers in the world, Franco and Pétain? (4) Why do 
we not dissociate ourselves overtly and explicitly from the 
Vatican? 

After these questions have been answered, then we shall be ina 
position to answer the question of the brave reporter, which 


might have been phrased thus: Why do we not enter the Russo- 


German war on the side of the Russians? 

Let us suppose that we had declared war on those satellite 
governments whose rulers use democracy for a spittoon. Let us 
suppose that we wanted to deliver Europe from her authoritarian 
regimes, to give Europe back to her people, in plain words, to 
release this people’s revolution Henry Wallace so eloquently pro- 
claimed. 

Let us suppose we desperately wanted just one thing: to beat 
down and annihilate the Nazi Power. On this supposition we 
would not have to ask any such question as the reporter asked. 
It would already have been answered. 

But this will not be done until a change occurs in the politi- 
cal mind of the democracies. And this political change will not 
occur until a moral change occurs. And the root of moral change 
is the spirit. There are organizations in the democracies whose 
profession it is to deepen and enrich the life of the spirit. These 
are the churches. I speak now not of any particular church, but 
of all. They have vacated their function. They are no longer 
a yeast in the life of the Western World. 

But the spirit is not dead. Far from it. The spirit of man 
lives furiously in China, Russia, behind the thick walls of what 
John A. Mackay calls “the vast dungeon of Spain’’. 

The spirit is alive in Britain and America but whenever it 
tries to express itself it is snubbed and choked. 

Let the people of Britain and America speak out. Henry 
Wallace (with Roosevelt’s backing) offered them a war. Indeed 
he offered them a revolution. Let them take hold of it while there 
is yet time. The British people can do this better than we can, 
first, because the British people are at closer grips with the situa- 
tion than we are and second, because in Britain the government 
is more sensitive to public opinion. There are always methods by 
which the British may force their government to “go to the peo- 
ple” as they express it. After every crisis the Prime Minister 
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must go onto the floor of the House of Commons and give an 
accounting of his conduct of the people’s affairs. In a word the 
British people want the war more than we do, and they are in 
a better position to take the war. They can end their truce with 
the Municheers. They can place in power a government which 
will give to such men as Sir Roger Keyes and General MacNaughton 
the green light for an invasion of Europe integrated and sub- 
ordinated to a Titanic struggle in Southern Russia, which is the 
center of gravity of the planetary war. 


TIMOSHENKO FOR ALLIED CHIEF 


If in the last war, the so-called Great War, it became necessary 
to forge a unified command under the chieftainship of Marshall 
Foch, it becomes all the more necessary in this war, because of 
its even more complicated nature and its global character, to 
achieve a similar single co-ordinating head. 

The people are watching very carefully the materialization of 
the promised second front. It could be opened just too late. It 
could be opened just too little. Big business is as yet not quite 
willing to gear its effort wholeheartedly with Russia, and there- 
fore the gears of the global war are with monotonous repetition 
being stripped to the bone-crushing tune of too little, too late. 

Any projected second front, in order to be honestly effective, 
must be geared to the Russian front for both military and political 
reasons. 

For political reasons, because Russia is the only country with- 
out fifth and sixth columnists. In other words, Russia is where 
Hitler first found all-out resistance, and therefore the people of 
the world, while in no wise withholding their undying gratitude 
to the heroic defenders of Madrid and Chungking, must look upon 
Russia as the champion anti-Fascist fighter. 

For military reasons, because so far Russia alone has been able 
to speak the new military language of Germany, having learned 
it at a time when British and American military experts were 
still fumbling with its ABC’s. 

Since the fronts must be co-ordinated it appears elementary 
that the co-ordination should be directed by the man most exper- 
ienced in German war tactics and of most proven ability to cope 
with them: that is General Semyon Timoshenko, who would appear, 
therefore, to be the logical choice to head the Supreme Military 
Command of the United Nations. 

Let Timoshenko fit the driving shaft to the tread of the allied 
war machine, and it will move smoothly and swiftly upon the 
Axis and will bury it deep in the bowels of the earth where its 
stench will fade from the memory of men. 
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MANNERHEIM, PETAIN ET AL 
Editorials by JOHANNES STEEL 


ASCIST Finnish Field Marshall Gustav Mannerheim recently 
returned Adolf Hitler’s visit, receiving an official welcome at 
the German Dictator’s headquarters. 

Germany announced officially that the Finnish and German 
chiefs had extensively discussed joint military operations and plans 
and that Mannerheim had visited the headquarters of Field 

Marshall Goering. 
| Two months ago, when Hitler dropped in on Mannerheim, the 
friends of Fascist Finland in this country tried to make it appear 
that Mannerheim had been embarrassed by Hitler’s visit. 

The Finnish Marshall’s return visit liquidated this propaganda 
myth and demonstrated once and for all that the fate of Fascist 
Finland is inevitably linked to that of Fascist Germany. 

Mannerheim’s visit to Hitler came on the same day that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and British Prime Minister Winston Churchill issued 
the joint statement to the effect that coming American-British 
military operations will be aimed at diverting German strength 
from the attack on Russia. An American declaration of war on Fin- 
land would be a painless diplomatic operation which certainly 
_ would help to divert the German strength from the attack on 
Russia. 

The situation in Finland is such today that an American declar- 
- ation of war upon the Mannerheim government in distinction from 
_ the Finnish people would cause an open revolt against the Fascist 
_ rulers of Finland. The Finnish people, judging from all indications 
available, are sick and tired of this war and are anxious to make 
peace with Russia. 

The effrontery of Finnish agents and propagandists in the 
United States is almost beyond belief. On the same day that Man- 
nerheim visited Hitler, the Finnish Information Center at 44 White- 
hall Street, New York, issued a lengthy news release designed to 
sow distrust and suspicion between the United Nations. 

The news release brazenly attacked the Russo-British pact as 
well as President Roosevelt’s negotiations with Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotov. Craftily quoting so-called neutral Swedish 
_ newspapers, of which it is well known that they are in German pay, 
| the Finnish propaganda agency in New York hinted that Russia’s 
participation in the post-war reconstruction of Europe does not 
make for a stable peace. Dr. Goebbels should be delighted. 


* * * 
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Intelligence advices report that Germany army officers continue 
to arrive in Spain in large numbers. There can be little doubt that 
this move is part of the vast plan through which the Nazis are using 
Madrid as a fulcrum point for receiving espionage information from 
the Western Hemisphere. 


These officers are setting up huge new offices in the Plaza de Sol, 
where they are analysing the vast amount of information which 
comes into the Spanish Foreign Ministry through-its diplomatic and 
espionage agents throughout the world. The Nazis have thus a vast 
espionage network right within every Allied country at war with 
the Axis. This includes our own capital at Washington. 

* * * 


One can almost respect Laval more than Pétain. Laval has 
always been pro-German. He likes Germany; he likes Hitler and 
he likes money and he has never tried to conceal any of these 
affections. 


Pétain is a hypocrite. He is a sort of modern Tartuffe. Probably 
the greatest lie he ever told is that he has tried to obtain from Hitler 
the release of the thirteen-hundred-thousand French war prisoners 
still locked up in German camps. As a matter of fact, Pétain fears 
nothing more than the return of these prisoners to France. For they 
have learned the meaning of Nazism first hand. 


Judging from the reaction of French prisoners from Germany 
who have made their way to General de Gaulle, it is safe to say that 
the first political act of these French prisoners of war, once they 
return from Germany, will be to clean out Pétain and his gang once 
and for all. 

Pétain knows this well enough and that is why, far from asking 
Hitler to liberate French prisoners, he has done everything in his 
power to see to it that they are kept in Germany. Obviously Hitler 
did not have to be urged too much, in view of the shortage of man- 
power in Germany ... Pétain, in his speech, also admitted that 
unrest is growing throughout France. 

His admission followed reports to the effect that Laval is about 
to close down thirteen-hundred small French factories. This in 
turn will give the Nazis three-hundred-and-fifty thousand addi- 
tional French workmen for German factories. 

Unfortunately, however, the French people by and large remain 
confused, since American recognition of the Pétain-Laval govern- 
ment is still the greatest political asset the Fascists have in France. 
There will be no revolt in France so long as Pétain and Laval can 
claim American backing. 

* * * 


Now that Laval has spat in our faces .. . are we going to be con- 
tent with just wiping it off... ? 


THE VATICAN AND HITLER 


By HEINZ POL 
To ELIGION VERSUS TYR- 

RANNY’ could well be 
the title of the gigantic struggle 
going on in Germany today. 
Nazi attempts to stifle religion 
are meeting with the determined 
opposition of church leaders, 


ground movement which is 
growing from month to month, 
are of a significance not to be 
underestimated. 

One must not succumb, how- 
ever, to the dangerous delusion 
that German Catholicism as 


who are virtu- 
' ally the only 
Germans still 
speaking against 
the Nazi re- 
gime.’” With 
thesewords 
Henry Smith 
Leiper, Foreign 
Secretary of the 
Federal Council 
of Churches, be- 
gan his series 
of articles, 


Until the Vatican concluded a 
treaty with him, Hitler was 
considered an adventurer 
with whom it was best not to 
have any dealings. “By con- 
senting to treat with Hitler,” 
writes Robert d’Harcourt, 
“the Vatican was the first 
State which had legalized his 
signature.” .. . Said Papal 
Chamberlain von Papen: 
“The Third Reich is the first 
power in the world not only 


such is an anti- 
Fascist force on 
which the dem- 
ocratic world 
might build its 
hopes for the 
future. Unfor- 
tunately the 
contrary is true; 
German Cathol- 
LCVS Mays ESO 
greatly respon- 
sible for the in- 
itial successes 
and subsequent 
expansion of 


‘‘Churchmen to recognize but to translate 
Who Defy Hit- into practice the high prin- 
ler,” published ciples of the Papacy.” 


in The New 
York Times, which justly creat- 
ed a great deal of attention. 

As the foremost anti-Hitler 
fighter the author named Count 
Clemens August von Galen, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Muen- 
ster in Westphalia. The coura- 
geous Count Galen is not, of 
course, the only’ Catholic priest 
in Germany who is unequivo- 
cally opposed to the Hitler re- 
gime. A number of other bish- 
ops, and above all numerous 
members of the lower clergy, 
have taken a definite stand, and 
their words and deeds within 
the widespread German under- 


Hitlerism that 
its guilt cannot 
be obviated by the opposition of 
a few clergymen. 

In order to understand the 
role German Catholicism has 
played in the past, one must dis- 
tinguish between the two con- 
cepts, religion and politics. When 
Hitler came to power the Cath- 
olics in Germany numbered ap- 
proximately twenty millions. 
(Today, since the annexation of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, their number is con- 
siderably greater.) These twen- 
ty million people were not only 
members of the same Church, 
but they were also politically 
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organized, for the most part in 
the Centre Party. 

The Centre Party dominated 
the political life of the Weimar 
Republic to an extent which to- 
day has more or less been for- 
gotten. Its members sat in all 
the cabinets of the Reich and of 
Prussia, and between 1919 and 
1933 no less than seven Catholic 
leaders became Chancellors or 
Vice Chancellors. Under their 
leadership the Republic gradu- 
ally swung from the Left to the 
Right and from a foreign policy 
of reconciliation to one of resis- 
tance and secret rearmament. 

Although there existed a Right 
and a Left Wing within the Cen- 
tre Party, a considerable part of 
the Catholic politicians, and with 
them the Catholic industrialists 
from the Rhineland, Bavaria and 
Silesia, were organized both in 
the reactionary Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s Party and in the German 
National Party of Alfred Hugen- 
berg, whose alliance with Hitler 
took place at an early stage. 
And from them sprang the first 
financial backers of the Hitler 
Party, as for instance the Associ- 
ation of Bavarian Industrialists, 
which was almost completely 
under Catholic influence and 
whose President, Geheimrat 
Kuhlo, collected funds for the 
Nazis as early as 1922. 

The political promotion of the 
Nazi movement in the years 
prior to Hitler’s advent to power 
had nothing to do with the fact 
that strong protests emanating 
from Catholic clerical circles 
were raised against the anti- 
religious attitude of the National 
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Socialist Party. This was the 
only point in Hitler’s entire pro- 
gram on which there was no 
unanimous agreement. 

The formation of ‘the Hitler 
Government had been the work 
of Franz von Papen, who was 
and still is the leader of the 
Right Wing of Catholic politics 
in Germany. One of the greatest 
Catholic authorities of our time, 
the French historian Robert 
d’Harcourt, in his impartial 
book, “The German Catholics,” 
describes the attitude of the 
Catholic reactionaries in Ger- 
many, when Hitler came to 
power, in the following terms: 

“The Right Wing, undoubted- 
ly the more powerful, made up 
of Catholic conservatives, not 
only displayed no horror at the 
Nazi triumph, but gave almost 
at once an impression of drifting 
towards the victorious party. 
The rapidty of this drift... 
will be the subject of astonish- 
ment for the historian of these 
decisive years.” 

But it was not merely the 
Right Wing. The prelate Lud- 
wig Kaas, leader of the German 
Centre Party and representing 
the moderate trend, was the first 
to appeal to the German Cath- 
olics in March 1933 to abandon 
all opposition against the new 
masters of Germany. He had 
good reasons for this demand, 
for he had been called to the 
Vatican to discuss with Cardinal 
Secretary Pacelli (today Pope 
Pius XII) the preliminaries for 
the conclusion of a concordat 
with Hitler Germany. 
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The actual negotiations for the 
concordat began on April 9, 
when Vice Chancellor von Papen 
arrived in Rome and submitted 
Hitler’s suggestions to the Pope. 
Catholic politicians were little 
perturbed over the fact that 
| while they were negotiating the 
| victorious Nazis in the Reich 
were taking measures against 
Catholics and Catholic priests 
who were not so inclined to sup- 
press their feelings toward 
Nazism. 

The well-being of an isolated 
number of Catholics was not so 
important. What actually was 
at stake was revealed by von 
Papen, who was not merely Vice 

Chancellor but Papal Chamber- 
| lain (a position he still holds), 
in a speech he made on June 11, 
1933, before the Catholic Ap- 
prentices’ Organizations (Kath- 
olische Gesellenvereine) at 
Munich. The Apprentices’ Or- 
ganizations were rather on the 
Left Wing of the Centre Party 
and the Bavarian People’s Party, 
and therefore it had become nec- 
essary to make them realize the 
intentions of political Catholi- 
cism and the Vatican toward the 
Hitler regime. 

“Hitler,” von Papen declared, 
_ “will reestablish the social order 

on the basis of the estates of the 
realm [Staendestaat]. This is the 
order which is also approved by 
| the Pope. We must free our- 
selves from all liberal or demo- 
cratic party forms. Therefore 
the new regime, which is anti- 
liberal and anti-democratic, 
must enjoy our complete and 
unrestricted confidence.” 
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Revealing that internal Ger- 
man affairs were not alone at 
stake in the great game Cath- 
olicism was playing with Na- 
zism, von Papen concluded: 
“Today, and maybe never again, 
the hour of German history has 
come to pave the way for the 
reestablishment of the social 
order in Europe, and to help the 
European mission of the Reich 
to final victory.” This sounded 


more like a declaration of war. 


In the beginning of July, 1933, 
negotiations for the concordat 
seemed to have come to a halt, 
particularly since the collisions 
between Catholics and Nazis in 
the Reich were ever-increasing. 
Consequently intervention had 
to come from above. The Arch- 
bishop von Hauck of Bamberg 
issued an order to the Catholic 
press, over which he had full 
power, to abandon all open or 
concealed attacks against Hitler 
and ‘‘wholeheartedly support the 
spiritual and economic resurrec- 
tion of Germany.” 

And Archbishop Groeber of 
Freiburg strictly forbade his 
clergy any form of criticism and 
any mention of persecutions of 
Catholics by the Nazis. Then 
he went to Rome to participate 
in the negotiations for the con- 
cordat. On July 6, Hitler—who 
was just as anxious as the Vati- 
can to conclude the concordat— 
sent Ministerial Counselor Butt- 
mann to Rome in his private 
plane. 

Everything went smoothly, 
and on July 20 a Vatican com- 
muniqué informed an astonished 
world that the concordat had 
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been signed. A splendid recep- 
tion took place at the Vatican, 
culminating in the decoration of 
the happy von Papen with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of 
Pius. Ministerial Counselor 
Buttman received an auto- 
graphed picture of the Pope. 
Everywhere in Germany the 
Catholics arranged jubilant fes- 
tivities. In the Catholic cathe- 
dral of Berlin the Te Deum was 
sung. There was great rejoic- 
ing and happiness all over the 
country. 


The political significance of 
the concordat was truly_extra- 
ordinary. Not quite six months 
had passed since Hitler had come 
to power. The governments of 
the European powers looked 
upon the new regime with the 
utmost suspicion. Until the Vat- 
ican concluded a treaty with 
him, Hitler had been considered 
an adventurer with whom it was 
best not to have any dealings. 
“By consenting to treat with 
Hitler,” writes Robert d’Har- 
court, ‘“‘the Vatican was the first 
State which had legalized his 
signature.” Indeed from now on 
Hitler would have to be treated 
as an equal. 

It is true that the realization 
of the concordat, as regards the 
religious content of the treaty, 
greatly disillusioned both the 
German Catholics and the Vat- 
ican. From a political point of 
view, however, the pact proved 
to be of great advantage for both 
concerned. The Catholic com- 
ments on the concordat amply 
justify this statement. In one of 
the most influential German 
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Catholic periodicals, ‘‘Die 
Schoenere Zukunft” of August 
13, 1933, Msgr. Dr. J. Messner 
wrote: “Now liberalism has also 
been overcome and abolished by 
official decree. A new era has 
begun.” 

In the “Koelnische Zeitung”’ of 
July 24, 1933, Cardinal Bertram, 
President of the Bishops’ Con- 
ference of Fulda, thanked Hitler 
in an open letter for his under- 
standing attitude toward Cath- 
olicism. At the same time the 
‘“Augsburger Postzeitung” wrote 
a jubilant hymn on Hitler: “De- 
mocracy is essentially hostile to 
Christianity; but the totalitar- 
jan state comes close to its 
[Christianity’s] fundamental 
concepts.” At the end of July, 
1933, the ‘‘Rhein-Mainische 
Volkszeitung” went even a step 
further: “The best Catholic 
minds, particularly among the 
youth, must not be content with 
a simple and inadequate adapta- 
tion, but must devote themselves 
with passion to the historic task 
of National Socialism.” 

The most open statement came 
from Papal Chamberlain von 
Papen’s announcement in a 
speech delivered at Gleiwitz: 
“The Third Reich is the first 
power in the world not only to 
recognize but to translate into 
practice the high principles of 
the Papacy.” 

For the sake of this high prin- 
ciple the Centre Party, the Ba- 
varian People’s Party, as well as 
all Catholic political and social 
organizations, had been volun- 
tarily dissolved even before the 
concordat was signed. Was this 
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a tactical step, or did it not 
rather indicate the fundamental 
willingness to amalgamate com- 
pletely with National Socialism 
to attain a certain political aim? 

Von Papen, just back from 
Rome, presented the following 
arguments when in his sensa- 
tional radio speech of June 15, 
1933, he demanded the dissolu- 
tion of his own party: “Hitlerism 
is a Christian counter-movement 
against the spirit of the French 
Revolution of 1789. We there- 
fore stand at the beginning of a 
Christian Revolution.” The de- 
cree, which ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the Centre Party—signed, 
among others, by Prelate Kaas 
and Heinrich Bruening — was 
nothing but a prostration before 
Hitler. “Unreserved devotion 
and positive contribution to the 
new legal order’ was demanded 
of all Catholics. 

Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the concordat the reli- 
gious persecutions in Germany 
started again with increased 
violence, but political Catholi- 
cism continued to support the 
Hitler regime, especially when 
the Nazis neéded and demanded 
this support. When, in Novem- 
ber 1933, Hitler made his spec- 
tacular break with the League of 
Nations, he demanded a “pleb- 
iscite” to approve this step. The 
Bavarian bishops, although they 
disapproved of the religious per- 
secutions, addressed an official 
proclamation to the German 
Catholics, asking them to sanc- 
tion Germany’s resignation from 
the League: “The Catholics will 
once more declare their fidelity 
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toward their fatherland and 
their full agreement with the 
large views and vigorous efforts 
of the Fuehrer to save the Ger- 
man people from the horrors of 
a new war and the atrocities of 
Bolshevism.” 

The year 1934 gave definite 
proof that Hitler had no inten- 
tion whatsoever of supporting 
religous Catholicism in Ger- 
many. Even independent poli- 
tical or cultural movements, 
such as Catholic Action, were to 
him undesirable. Catholic Ac- 
tion was smothered, together 
with the other victims, in the 
blood purge of June 30, 1934. 
But even this fact disturbed nei- 
ther the Vatican nor the wire 
pullers of political Catholicism 
in Germany, for the Saar Plebis- 
cite was nearing. 

The Saar population was to a 
large extent Catholic. It would 
have been easy to persuade them 
to adopt a neutral attitude and 
thus strike a blow at Hitlerism 
from which it would not soon 
have recovered. But was not 
Hitler the man who would wipe 
out the last traces of the spirit 
of 1789, not only in Germany, 
but (as it was hoped) in all of 
Europe? He had to be supported, 
at no matter what price; conse- 
quently the Bishops of Treve 
and Spire, who were in charge 
of the Catholics in the Saar re- 
gion, issued an official proclama- 
tion a few days prior to the pleb- 
iscite, asking the Saarlanders 
to vote 100% in favor of Hitler. 
Thus Hitler put the Catholic 
Saar in his pocket. 
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The Nazis showed little grati- 
tude. The wave of Catholic ar- 
rests increased; exhibition trials 
of priests, monks and nuns be- 
came popular. Sincere Catholics 
turned to their leaders and ap- 
pealed for help. They—together 
with the diplomats in the Vat- 
ican—were helpless and had no 
answer. Was it possible that 
they had deceived themselves 
about Hitler’s historic mission? 
At that moment the Spanish 
Civil War broke out, and Hitler, 
with his Italian Fascist ally, in- 
tervened from the very first day. 

In August 1936 the German 
bishops gathered at Fulda for 
their annual conference. On 
August 26 they published their 
Pastoral. It was a single jubilant 
cry over the military interven- 
tion of Nazism and Fascism: 
“May our Fuehrer, strengthened 
by the faithful cooperation of 
all citizens, succeed with God’s 
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help in carrying through this 
work with a firm and unshak- 
able hand.” On September 13 
the German bishops addressed a 
second appeal to Hitler to “bury 
the past and accept [their] co- 
operation in fighting the ever 
increasing threat of world bol- 
shevism which shows its sinister 
hands in Spain, Russia and 
Mexico.” 

Finally, in the Christmas Pas- 
toral of the same year, Hitler 
was implored a third time to in- 
tervene in Spain in a more 
forceful manner: ‘‘As Catholics 
we are ready, in spite of the mis- 
trust shown toward us, to give 
to the State what belongs to it, 
and to support the Fuehrer in 
his struggle against bolshevism 
and in his other tasks.” The 
“other tasks” were the prepar- 
ations for the assault on Europe 
and the world. The leaders of 
political Catholicism in Ger- 
many knew it—and approved it. 


With his alarming frankness Tolstoy relates 
how once when walking in the street with a 
peasant he met a beggar. The peasant wanted 
to give him a copeck but had only a three-copeck 
piece; the beggar had no small change; so the 
peasant crossed himself and gave him his three 
copecks. Tolstoy gave twenty, but he reckoned 
that to equal this peasant, whose income he 
knew, he would need to have given three thou- 
sand roubles—three hundred thousand copecks. - 
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A LITTLE LIGHT ON BRUENING 


By MAXIMILIAN SCHEER 


URING THE past ten years 
D there has been little men- 
tion of former German Chancel- 
lor Heinrich Bruening, who now 
lives in this country. Recently, 
however, Bruening made an in- 
| teresting statement concerning 
a certain Arnold Bergstraesser. 
The latter left Germany in 1937 
for the United States and was 
taken into cus- 
tody on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941—the 
day after Pearl 
Harbor — but 
was later re- 
leased. Bruening addressed his 
statement to Bergstraesser’s at- 
torney in Los Angeles, and since 
the attorney himself is distrib- 
uting it widely, we may exam- 
ine it without revealing any 
secret. 

After pointing out that he 
gave the statement about Berg- 
straesser’s political opinions 
“with very great pleasure,”’’ 
Bruening went on: 


Friends who still dared up till 1937 
to come to see me in Holland or 
Switzerland told me a lot about Pro- 
fessor Bergstraesser’s courageous 
attitude towards the Nazis while he 
remained in Germany. They always 
pointed him out as a professor who 
had made no compromise with the 
Nazis, as so many others had done, 
and his difficulties therefore had in- 
creased rapidly. They always ex- 
pressed great admiration for his 
steady, democratic political views. 

I knew that Professor Bergstraes- 
ser was not in favor with the Nazis. 
He was a collaborator of Professor 
Curtius’, who was outstanding in his 


This article tends to indicate 
that Bruening is either will- 
ing to help the Nazis or else 
is completely irresponsible. 


endeavors to reach perfect under- 
standing between France and Ger- 
many. During the time I was in 
office and before, the German For- 
eign Office took the most favorable 
view of the writings of Professor 
Curtius and Professor Bergstraesser 
with regard to an understanding 
with France and a peaceful evolu- 
tion in Europe. 


Dr. Bergstraesser visited me here 
in October, 1940, when I had a long 
conversation with 
him. I can testify 
that he was most 
outspokenly anti- 
Nazi and hoped 
for a return to a 
democratic form 
of government in 
Germany later on. I cannot imagine 
how any -suspicion of Professor 
Bergstraesser’s political attitude can 
have arisen. If it were for the rea- 
son, the possibility of which Pro- 
fessor Brandt suggests in his letter, 
that Professor Bergstraesser has 
now and then had visits from Ger- 
mans who came to this country and 
later. returned to Germany, I can 
only say that the fact that a German 
citizen still in government service 
had a chance to visit this country 
does not imply that he or the people 
whom he came to see are followers 
of the Nazi regime. In fact I know 
of many cases in which German 
civil servants have used a chance to 
travel in other European countries 
or in the United States before 1941 
in order to raise hopes of the possi- 
bility of returning later to a demo- 
cratic form of government among 
German exiles. They have, I know, 
encouraged a lot of former German 
political leaders who had lost any 
hope of going on with their fight 
in exile against the Nazi regime. 

In conclusion I can only say that 
it is my firm and well-founded con- 
viction that Dr. Arnold Bergstraes- 
ser has always been opposed to the 
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present regime in Germany. You 
may use this letter as evidence be- 
fore the hearing committee. 

So much for Bruening. There 
can be no doubt, then, about two 
points: first, that Bergstraesser 
has always been an outspoken 
enemy of the Nazis; second, that 
he received Germans “still in 
government service’ —in the 
service of the Nazi government 
—while living in the United 
States. 


And now look at the facts: 


Fact 1: After Hitler seized 
power, Bergstraesser published 
a book, “Nation und Wirtschaft” 
(“Nation and Economics’’), in 
which he wrote (p. 35): “Itisa 
just word of the Minister Presi- 
dent Goering [the present 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Goer- 
ing] that... this revolution [the 
Nazi revolution] would not have 
happened without an extraor- 
dinary energy in the distribution 
of the enlightening word.” In 
mentioning Hitler’s speech of 
May 1, 1933, Bergstraesser 
pointed out (p. 44): “Here be- 
gins the keen way, promising the 
rich reward ... that the crowds 
may become a nation.” 


About the democracy, Berg- 
straesser stated (p. 34): ‘“‘The 
rejection of the past concerns not 
only the system of Weimar but 
... the ideas of the XIXth cen- 
tury generally.” He called the 
“state idea’’ of the Nazis 
“organic-realistic,” he charac- 
terized the people ruled by Hit- 
ler as “supporting forces of the 
state,” while earlier they had 
been, said Bergstraesser, “blind 
objectives of the power of soci- 
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ety” (pp. 35 and 36). Moreover, 
he expressed approval of the 
Nazis’ creating “a new dignity of 
the state,” thus giving “a mean- 
ing to the former private life of 
society.” “This act which gives 
life a meaning,” wrote Berg- 
straesser, “is the nucleus of the 
events that happened in the 
spring of 1933” (p. 44). 


I cannot agree with Bruening 
that the author of this out- 
spokenly Nazi book “thas always 
been opposed to the present re- 
gime in Germany.” 

Fact 2: This Nazi book was 
published by the ‘“Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg”— one 
of the publishing houses of the 
Nazi “elite.” As early as 1927 
they published a book written by 
Adolf Bartels, a forerunner of 
the anti-Semite, Julius Strei- 
cher, and in the same year a 
book about the Nazi “hero,” Al- 
bert Schlageter. In 1931 the 
“Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt”’ 
came out with an edition of “The 
Third Reich” by Moeller van den 
Bruck. In 1935 they published a 
book called “Defense Spirit and 
Schools in Foreign Countries” 
and a book by Marshal Hermann 
Goering. I do not think that this 
publishing house would have ac- 
cepted the book of an author 
whose attitude, as Bruening 
says, was courageously anti- 
Nazi. I do not think, either, that 
an anti-Nazi author would have 
offered his book to this publish- 
ing house. But I do think that 
Bergstraesser offered it because 
he was a Nazi and because hig 
writings were Nazi writings. 
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Fact 3: The authoritative 
monthly of the Nazis is the “Na- 
tionalsozialistische Monatshef- 
te.” No. 42, of September 1933, 
is still printed with this note: 
“Editor, Adolf Hilter.” Among 
the strictly selected announce- 
ments of new books in this 
monthly we find Dr. Arnold 
Bergstraesser’s book. It hap- 
pened that in the same year the 
Nazis published another book, 
“Jews Look On You,” in which a 
photograph of the scientist, Al- 
bert Einstein, was _ inscribed 
which the word ‘‘Ungehaengt,” 
which means, “Not yet hanged.” 


Fact 4: In August 1933 the 
University of Marburg in Ger- 
many organized ‘‘vacation 
courses for comrades and for- 
eigners.” The chairman of the 
organizing committee was Pro- 
fessor J. M. Mannhardt, who was 
at the same time the head of the 
“People’s Bund of Germans 
Abroad.” Bergstraesser, accept- 
ed by the Nazis, taught side by 
side with Mannhardt. In the 
prospectus of the ‘‘vacation 
courses,’”’ printed after Hitler 
rose to power, Bergstraesser was 
listed as one of the “representa- 
tives of the living present.” Al- 
so listed was another interesting 
personality, Dr. Gisheler Wir- 
sing, who later on became Chief 
Editor of the ‘“Muenchener Neu- 
este Nachrichten.” He worked 
with one of the outstanding Nazi 
propagandists of this country, 
Sylvester Viereck, who is now in 
prison. Still another on the Mar- 
burg list was Dr. Klaus Meh- 
nert. He was in Hawaii in 1938 
and published in Professor Karl 
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Haushofer’s revue, “Geopolitik” 
(May 1938), some information 
about the U. S. Navy maneuvers 
in the Pacific and the security of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Fact 5: Bergstraesser was 
listed as a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, Germany, 
until the spring of 1936. It is 
noteworthy that he specialized 
in teaching about foreign coun- 
tries. In that year he reportedly 
left the University, but he did 
not leave the Nazis. He began to 
edit a book series, ‘Studies of 
the Idea of State and Nation,” 
which was published by the Nazi 
publishing house of Vittorio 
Klostermann in Frankfort-am- 
Main. The first book came out in 
1936, the second in 1937, and the 
latest, as far as I know, in 1938, 
when Bergstraesser had been 
living for a year in the United 
States. 


Fact 6: It is well-known that 
the Nazis in Germany created 
the so-called “‘Reichskulturkam- 
mer.” If he had not been a 
member the publishing house 
would not have printed the book 
exhibiting Bergstraesser’s name, 
since that would have jeopar- 
dized their whole enterprise. 
Since Bergstraesser entered the 
United States in 1937, he must, 
then, have been considered 
“sure” in the Nazi sense for one 
year—at least one year—after 
his arrival in this country. The 
President of the ‘‘Reichskultur- 
kammer” is the Minister of 
Propaganda, Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels. 

These are the undeniable 
facts, which you have but to 
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compare with Heinrich Bruen- 
ing’s statement, written in favor 
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tim of an amazing carelessness. 
The job he did in testifying for 


of a man whom he declares to 
have been “always opposed to 
the present regime in Germany.” 
If Bergstraesser has always 
been a democrat, he obviously 
has been a feeble one: so feeble 
that even in this country he 
could not escape the Nazis’ 
seduction. At any rate, Bruen- 
ing seems to have been the vic- 


Bergstraesser, former German 
Chancellor and one-time chief of 
the German Catholics, would 
hardly strengthen his authority. 
And he certainly rendered a du- 
bious service to his former fel- 
low-countrymen, now in this 
country, who actually are the 
enemies of Hitler. 
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TWO WAYS FROM SUNDAY 


By ROBERT E. BRITTAIN 


—A review of “The Social Message of 
the Apostle Paul,” by Holmes Rolston, Th.D., 
D.D., John Knox Press, Richmond, 1942. 


HIS IS an attempt to con- 

struct a blueprint for the so- 
cial program of twentieth- 
century Protestantism based 
upon the social morality of Paul. 
As such, it is profoundly dis- 
tressing reading for the liberal 
Protestant layman. For it pre- 
sents Paul as a compromiser and 
reactionary who vitiated much 
of the revolutionary social 
teaching of Christ by side-step- 
ping or flatly denying his Mas- 
ter’s uncompromising social 
morality and concentrating upon 
supernaturalism and sex; and its 
only injunction to the present- 
day church is to go and do like- 
wise. 

In his opening chapter, Dr. 
Rolston seems to promise better 
things. “‘We are to see the church 
in deadly conflict with the pride 
of wealth, or with racial hatreds 
and class distinctions,” he writes 
(p. 19). He points out scorn- 
fully that the church in such 
conflicts can save her skin by 
compromising: “If the church in 
Italy is willing to put her bless- 
ing on the destruction of the 
freedom of the Spanish people, 
and to throttle her witness in 
the presence of the cruelty of 
Fascism, the church can abide 
without serious conflict with the 
prevailing culture of Italy. If 
the church in the South is will- 
ing to attune its witness sq as not 


to come into conflict with the 
demands of the ruling class, the 
church can live at peace with the 
social order.” (p. 24). But when 
we come to the later chapters 
where these inevitable conflicts 
are discussed in detail, we find 
to our astonishment that this is 
exactly what Dr. Rolston, with 
Paul as his authority, advises the 
modern church to do: compro- 
mise with the ruling class and 
survive. 

The crux of the book is Chap- 
ter III, “The Radical and Con- 
servative Principles in the Social 
Message of Paul.”’ Here Dr. Rol- 
ston tries very hard to prove that 
Pauline Christianity is all things 
to all men. He discerns in it 
“two seemingly contradictory 
principles.” “One is the radical 
principle that calls in question 
all the orders of society. The 
other is a conservative principle 
by which Christianity recognizes 
the orders of society as orders of 
creation or as orders of history 
that have in part been willed by 
God.” Thus he explains that 
Paul preached equality of the 
sexes (radical) but at the same 
time wrote, ‘‘Wives, be in sub- 
jection to your husbands” (con- 
servative); that Paul preached 
the equality of slave with owner 
(radical), yet exhorted slaves to 
be content with their slavery 
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and sent Onesimus back into his 
bondage to Philemon (conserva- 
tive). But Dr. Rolston makes it 
very clear that in Paul’s thought 
there was a great chasm between 
theory and practice, between 
what we should be and do after 
the end of this world and what 
we must be and do so long as we 
live in it. Slaves were equal with 
their masters “in Christ’; 
women were equal with men 
“in heaven”; but in the fleshly 
bodies of this life they were to 
remain in their slavery. Thus 
Dr. Rolston can assure the 
church that on every vital issue 
of social morality she can be 
true to Paul’s teaching only by 
taking an extremely conserva- 
tive, or indeed reactionary, 
stand. 

When he seeks to apply this 
thinking to present-day prob- 
lems, he produces a program of 
social inaction which must fill 
many Protestants with despair. 
He finds that Paul “honors the 
rulers and recognizes the state 
as ordained of God... (p. 60) 
he does urge the Christian to ac- 
cept them and to acknowledge 
that they represent the will of 
God in that they constitute the 
God-given social situation with- 
in which the Christian must live 
out this earthly life.” (p. 62). 
One can imagine what a Chris- 
tian living under the tyranny of 
Hitler would make of that. He 
finds that Paul told the men of 
Athens that God had determined 
for each nation “their appointed 
seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitations,’ and he concludes 
from this that “Paul would not 
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object to certain races occupy- 
ing definite portions of the sur- 
face of the earth or discharging 
a peculiar function in history” 
(p. 136, italics mine). He de- 
velops this into a eulogy of the 
white race, particularly the 
Anglo-Saxon branch of it (pp. 
145ff.), in which he gives sup- 
port to some of the most reac- 
tionary doctrines of white su- 
premacy. On the Negro ques- 
tion, he decides that the church 
should accept Jim Crowism (pp. 
148-9). He concludes that “the 
abolition movement must bear 
some measure of sinful responsi- 
bility for the War Between the 
States” (p. 76) and thinks it 
would have done much better to 
have waited until Christianity in 
the South could have “under- 
mined” the curse of slavery 
without resort to war. If you 
apply that to the modern situ- 
ation, it plainly means that we 
should wait until Pauline Chris- 
tianity has undermined Fascism 
by telling people that all they 
must do to be saved is to “‘con- 
fess with thy mouth Jesus as 
Lord, and . . . believe in thy 
heart that God raised him from 
the dead” (p. 103)—in other 
words, we should wait through- 
out Hitler’s promised thousand 
years. On every vital social is- 
sue this is Dr. Rolston’s position: 
wait until some one else achieves 
real freedom for the Negroes; 
wait until “history” solves the 
problem of starvation in the 
midst of plenty; wait until we 
can look comfortably back across 
the centuries and say, “Well, 
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it is perhaps better that it was 
changed, after all.” 

This was not the message of 
Jesus. He brought not peace, but 
a sword. When He was asked the 
way to salvation, He immediate- 
ly and always answered with an 
injunction to moral action. And 
when He was confronted with 
active evil He took up whatever 
weapon came to hand and 
fought. 

This book is shocking for two 
reasons: first, because it pre- 
sents Paul as one who emascu- 
lated the vigorous and inspiring 
social teaching of Jesus Christ; 
second, because it exhorts the 
modern Protestant to accept 
social injustice, to compromise 
with evil, and to practice a 
Christianity that consists in be- 
lieving in miracles and avoiding 
sexual crimes, and in little more. 
But one is filled with despair to 
realize that the chapters of this 
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book were delivered in February 
of this present year as the James 
Sprunt Lectures at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia by 
a leading Protestant Clergyman; 
that according to the President 
of the Seminary, ‘Seldom has a 
series been received with such 
enthusiasm;” that the published 
volume is a selection of the Re- 
ligious Book Club. Thus it ap- 
pears that this book and the 
ideas in it carry the full author- 
ity of a responsible section of the 
American Protestant clergy. If 
this be true, their days of lead- 
ership are numbered. The whole 
history of Protestantism, from 
its inception, is the history of the 
repeated refusals of masses of 
genuine Christians to accept the 
leadership of a conservative or 
reactionary clergy. One would 
think that after five centuries 
the clergy would have learned 
this. 
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If we are required to choose between science and value, we 


| thinking, for the supposed antitheses are plausible. 


defy the requirement—we choose both. If we are told we must 
choose between modern psychology and the soul, we ask the 
pretending authority to present his papers—we choose both. 
If we are informed that a concrete interest in social good has 
displaced the antiquated conception of a natural right with a 
metaphysical root, we reply that the alleged displacement is an 
illusion due to a non-existent contradiction—we choose both. 
We cannot have both in any of these cases without some hard 
They are 
none-the-less false, and it is they that have cracked and are crack- 


' ing human nature asunder. 


WiLtiamM ERNEST HOocKING 
In What Man Can Make of Man, 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


THE RED WIND BLOWS 
By ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


T WAS the end of February, 
1938. The Berlin Express, 
breathing heavily, cut the flat, 
snow-crusted Polish landscape 
in two. There seemed to be a 
great pressure upon it to reach 
the Soviet border in a hurry, for 
it had stopped only once, at 
Warsaw, where a number of 
mysterious - looking passengers 
had been taken 
aboard. Right 
now, hurtling 
along with it, I 
had a queer sen- 
sation: this was 
like the German 
“Drang nach Osten.” 

The cars were crowded with 
uniformed Germans heading for 
Moscow as diplomatic represen- 
tatives of one sort or another— 
perhaps really to relieve or re- 
inforce their colleagues who had 
been preparing the Russian 
ground for the imminent “Drive 
to the East.” All had been going 
well for them in the West and 
they were optimistic. Hitler and 
his diplomats were gaining suc- 
cess after success as England 
and France yielded at every 
step. As for the League of 
Nations, that “holy fundament” 
of peaceful and just solutions to 
international conflicts had be- 
come an open market and forum 
for imperialism of every color. 

Meanwhile, the Berlin Ex- 
press was approaching the bor- 
der town of Stolpce where it 
would have to stop for the usual 


This article, which is entirely 
factual, is to form a chapter 
of Mr. Gronowicz’ forthcom- 
ing book of the same title, 
“The Red Wind Blows.” 


border check-up by the Soviet 
control. As we slowed down a 
surprise announcement was 
made. We would have to change 
to the Soviet Express. It ap- 
peared that the European train 
could not possibly run on Rus- 
sian railroad tracks, since the 
latter were wider than those 
used in Poland, Germany and 
France. 

My travelling 
companion, a 
correspondent 
for the German 

Voelkischer 
Beobachter, 
cursed roundly and cried, “Even 
here those Bolsheviks have to 
make things difficult. How can 
they expect friendly collabora- 
tion?” 

I made the quiet observation 
that from a military point of 
view it was rather a clever trick. 
“Tf you should, by chance, want 
to use Soviet trains, you would 
have to widen your tracks,” I 
said, ‘‘and if you wanted to use 
Soviet tracks—to go to Moscow, 
say,—you’d have to widen your 
trains. They do it much more 
simply. They ask their friends 
politely to change from the Ger- 
man to the Russian trains. But 
that’s not saying how they’d deal 
with enemies.” 

I paused abruptly at the look 
in my German companion’s eye. 
He even stopped eating as I 
spoke. 
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At this moment an old friend 
of mine, one whom I had known 
when I was a correspondent in 
Berlin, entered the carriage. He 
was the Soviet General, S. A. 
Zacharov, but now he bore no 
evidence of his high military 
rank, for he was dressed in civil- 
ian clothes. I had not seen him 
since a few days before his sud- 
den disappearance from the 
Soviet embassy in Berlin, nor 
had I any inkling of his where- 
abouts. One day I talked to him 
in a cafe and when we parted it 
was with the understanding that 
we should see each other again 
within the next few days. The 
days stretched into a week and 
then into two. I had made a few 
careful inquiries but all I had 
been told was that his duties had 
taken him elsewhere. 


Now we greeted each other 
with enthusiasm and he took the 
place of my departing Voelk- 
ischer Beobachter friend, who 
left in a frowning hurry to pack 
his belongings for transfer to 
the Russian train. As for me, I 
had nothing to pack, for I was 
travelling with a few empty 
notebooks and a small suitcase. 
Special correspondents usually 
travel light. 

“Where are you coming 
from ?” I asked the general. 

He clicked his vodka glass to 
mine and looked at me quizzi- 
cally for a few seconds; then he 
said, “From Warsaw. Does that 
surprise you?” 

“Not at all,” I answered with 
a laugh. “I knew you must have 
left Berlin on a special mission. 
As a matter of fact, I had even 
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thought that it might be to 
Poland.” 

- The general gave me a wry 
smile, and said, “I’m for it now, 
ITexpect. What’s on your mind?” 


“Well, first, ’d like to know 
what kind of a proposition your 
government has made to Smigly- 
Rydz?” I answered. 

“A large order,” the general 
countered, and appeared to turn 
all his attention to the swiftly 
changing landscape. He tapped 
his fingers on his vodka glass, 
and gave me only a few quick 
glances. 


“You know quite well what 
the sparrows have been chirping 
in Berlin and Warsaw,” I said. 
“They say your government has 
made the Polish general staff a 
proposition. A military proposi- 
tion, naturally.” 

“Always the well-informed 
newspaper man,” Zacharov 
murmured and continued to 
view the landscape. 


“Tll be exact,” I continued. 
“In January your government 
sent proof to Smigly-Rydz that 
Hitler was planning to attack 
Poland this spring. You fol- 
lowed this proof with an offer. 
Tell me, am I right?” 


Zacharov merely smiled. 

“Your offer was this,’ I re- 
sumed after a few seconds of 
landscape contemplation. “Rus- 
sian military forces would be 
stationed in Krakow, Katovitz, 
Pozen, and Gdynia at once; a 
military mission would immedi- 
ately begin reorganizing the air 
force and start constructing lines 
of defense.” 
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“So you know it,” the general 
concluded. 

“And one thing more the spar- 
rows twittered to me,’ I said. 

“They informed me that after 
Hitler’s forces had been defeated 
Russia would withdraw her 
troops from the Polish outposts.” 

“Not one error. Good little 
birds!” the general exclaimed. 
“But there is one more morsel 
they might have dropped into 
your receptive ears. They might 
have told you that neither the 
Polish Chief of Staff nor the Pol- 
ish Foreign Minister would pay 
any attention to our offer. Both 
Marshall Smigly-Rydz and Jos- 
eph Beck said with surprising 
decision that Poland could take 
care of itself.” 

The general looked at me 
gloomily and he must have 
thought he saw some of his 
gloom reflected in my counten- 
ance, for he continued thought- 
fully, anger and regret mingling 
in his voice, ‘‘Czecho-Slovakia 
will not accept our help, either. 
Think of it! And if ever there 
was a country in a perilous posi- 
tion it’s Czecho-Slovakia. Yet 
not more than three weeks ago 
a delegate of their Agrarian 
Party explained, in my hearing, 
that they’d rather be occupied 
by Hitler than be defended by 
Voroshilov. Think of it! Dread- 
ful, isn’t it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and 
tried to smile. I knew when to 
ask questions and when to keep 
quiet. I had applied often enough 
to Zacharov for information to 
know when to appear incredu- 
lous, doubtful, and indifferent. 
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Now I tried to blend all three 
into an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Of course we know that the 
Zivnostenski Bank in Prague is 
controlled by Berlin,” the gen- 
eral whispered. But even so, one 
would think the Czechs, of all 
people in Europe, would be wary 
of Germany. Still it is not Ger- 
many alone that is to blame. It 
is France and England. They 
think we want to rule Europe. 
Well, we don’t, and they’ll find 
out soon enough who it is that 
wants to dominate Europe. Yes, 
and not Europe alone, but the 
world.” 

The train hurried along, and 
my mind kept pace with it. Soon 
we would be at the border and I 
had many questions to ask the 
general. It was possible that he 
might not talk so freely once we 
were over the border into Rus- 
sia. Moreover, he had not sug- 
gested his destination; perhaps 
he was not going to Warsaw; 
perhaps he would disappear at 
the border as he had from Ber- 
lin. 

“Our ‘red wind’ is only for 
us,” the general said decisively. 
“Right now, we have but one 
purpose. One purpose, I tell you, 
and that is to save Europe from 
war. They say we want to spread 
Communism. Bah! It’s a lie!” 

The general’s wrath was 
mounting. There was no need 
for me to ask questions, no need 
for me to do anything but listen. 

“Of course, we want to save 
ourselves, too,” Zacharov con- 
tinued, “‘but, I repeat, our ‘red 
wind’ is for us alone. We don’t 
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want to blow it on other people. 
Still, if we want to keep it blow- 
ing freely in our own country, 
it’s nobody’s business but ours, 
is it? Tell me that, is it?” His 
voice was impassioned now. 

“True enough,” I murmured 
and waited expectantly for him 
to go on. Should I tell him what 
I had heard of his country’s war 
supplies? Should I ask, “What 
about your nineteen-thousand 
airplanes? What about your 
eight-thousand tanks and two- 
hundred-and-fifty submarines?” 
No, I decided, I would say noth- 
ing. Just wait. 

Zacharov must have read 
what was passing through my 
mind, for he said, “Nobody 
knows the truth about our 
power. Nobody, I tell you. Those 
who knew and would have sold 
it for careers have been shot. 
Bah! But you’ll see, and all the 
world will see when the war 
starts, as now I fear it must.” 

So war was inevitable in 
Zacharov’s opinion. Well, his 
opinion was something to reckon 
with. I knew from experience 
that his opinions and judgments 
were usually sound, and his 
position gave them a good basis 
of fact. 

“When we fight,” Zacharov 
now said excitedly, for the vod- 
ka was doing its work well, “‘it 
won’t be an army of five-million 
or ten-million that will fight. It 
will be an army of one-hundred- 
and-eighty-million. Yes, we’ll 
fight together, all of us. You'll 
see.” 

After another pause and a 
long contemplation of the land- 
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scape, General Zacharov began 
talking of Germany. He did not 
sneer at the growing German 
war-machines, nor at the vast 
sums of money that country was 
spending abroad to impress the 
rest of the world with Hitler’s 
steadily increasing authority. As 
he talked, he revealed an inti- 
mate knowledge of Germany’s 
tactics and strength. He spoke 
of it with awe. Then, recalling 
his country’s failure in Warsaw 
and Prague, scorn crept into his 
voice. 

“An automaton can never be a 
real soldier,” he said austerely. 
“Even if he is victorious, he’ll 
not know how to use it. He’ll 
choke on his victory, that’s what 
he’ll do.” 

“So” I began speculatively, 
“so, in your opinion, war is just 
around the next corner, so to 
speak?” 

“It’s straight ahead of us, 
looming right before us,” Zach- 
arov said with unfaltering con- 
viction, “and I know the German 
tanks will mow through many 
countries, just as surely as a 
knife cuts bread, but I repeat, 
an automaton can never be a 
real soldier. He can never 
achieve a real victory. When 
our soldier fights, he will know 
what he is fighting for. You'll 
see.” 

In the light of what has hap- 
pened Zacharov has been proven 
an accurate seer. The Russian 
soldier has revealed that he 
knows what he is fighting for. 
He has shown that he is no auto- 
maton, carrying out mechani- 
cally the orders of a high author- 
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ity. He has fought and is fighting 
with a mighty, indomitable 
resolution. Now as I write this 
another statement of Zacharov’s 
comes back to me and rings in 
my ears as loud as it did on that 
February day more than four 
years ago. “Should the whole 
of Europe strike at us,” he said, 
“we can retreat to the Urals and 
there fifty per cent of our war 
industry is hidden.” 

He saw me make a quick men- 
tal note of that piece of informa- 
tion and he laughed. ‘Fifty per 
cent, no less, Mr. Polish Corres- 
pondent. Now, let me ask you, 
are we not far-seeing? Is pre- 
paredness not our watchword?” 

We laughed together at this 
and then I ventured a request 
that had been hovering on my 
lips from the first moment I had 
met Zacharov on this day. I 
should like to observe the Soviet 
soldier,” I said. “‘I’d like to talk 
with him and discuss with him 
some of the things we’ve been 
talking about.” 

“Tn other words,” he said has- 
tily, “you’re repeating your old 
request to accompany the Rus- 
sian army on its maneuvers. 
Which would you choose, Siber- 
jan snow or Ukrainian mud?” 

My face must have revealed 
my eagerness, for Zacharov 
clapped his hands and laughed. 
“Don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
not saying you can have permis- 
sion for either. For my part, I’d 
support your request, for when 
all’s said and done, you're nei- 
ther a politician nor a diplomat 
looking for the plums of states- 
manship. You’re a poet search- 
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ing for the soul, and what is 
more important from our point 
of view, we know you as an hon- 
est writer.” 

I tried to thank him for this 
but he waved me to silence and 
launched into a lengthy dis- 
course on Russian temperament. 
I tried without success to divert 
him to the question in hand: 
would he or would he not sup- 
port my plea to be allowed to 
accompany the Russian army on 
its maneuvers somewhere, let 
it be to Siberia or in the 
Ukraine, I did not care. But he 
kept to the subject of his choos- 
ing—the Russian temperament, 
and the effect that the Czarist 
regime had had upon it. It wasa 
long, disjointed discourse, inter- 
spersed with many irrelevant 
remarks and a few hastily put 
questions. Zacharov wanted to 
know how long:I was going to be 
in Russia this time. Did I plan 
to spend all my time in Moscow? 
When had I left Berlin? But 
even before I answered any of 
his queries, he hurried on with 
his own discourse. 

“The people of Czarist Rus- 
sia,” he said, ‘““were brought up 
in the Orthodox Church, which 
had all the characteristics of 
Byzantine culture. The individ- 
ual was nothing but a humble, 
servile creature, so the church 
proclaimed. Out of this humility 
rose the Czar. ‘The Czar and 
God will take care of you,’ the 
priests promised Sunday after 
Sunday. The Czar and God! The 
Czar and God! For hundreds of 
years the Russian peasant had 
been accustomed to seeing the 
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Czar’s picture beside Christ’s 
image. Then came 1917, and 
almost in a moment the Czar 
vanished and the peasant was 
told not to worship Christ, but 
to look to the authority of Lenin 
for a saviour and a benefactor. 
In 1924 Stalin inherited their 
authority. He became the God 
and the Czar of the Soviet mas- 
ses, for they must have both a 
God anda Czar. The only differ- 
ence is that Lenin and Stalin 
have been practical, engineering 
benefactors. They have both 
worked and Stalin is still work- 
ing for the material good of the 
people, who are developing un- 
der the guidance of our leaders, 
but still give them the mystical 
devotion they bestowed on God 
and the Czar.” 

We were almost at the border 
now, and as the General rose to 
return to his compartment, he 
said, ‘It is good this way, very 
good, for no money needs to be 
spent in Russia to propagandize 
an authority. In Germany they 
must spend more than a hun- 
dred-million marks a year pro- 
pagandizing Hitler, but in Russia 
we use our money to build our 
material security. We accept 
our authority. We don’t have to 
have it sold to us in the press, on 
the air, in books, theatres, 
churches and on street corners.” 

And so the general bade me 
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farewell, with a half-promise to 
assist me in achieving my wish 
to accompany the Russian army 
somewhere for maneuvers. He 
left me with my head in a whirl 
of excitement. He had told me 
so much! So very much! I felt 
as if I had a ‘scoop,’ an amazing 
scoop, and yet, as I made hasty 
notes in one of my new note- 
books, I realized that I did not 
have a big story at all. It was 
the old, old story that had been 
reverberating around the world 
for twenty years: that war was 
inevitable; that war was immi- 
nent. The only quality of news 
that was in it was that a Rus- 
sian general, fresh from a diplo- 
matic conference in Warsaw, had 
told it to me with a few convinc- 
ing embellishments. 

After a half hour’s wait the 
Soviet express moved on toward 
Moscow. The wind, whistling 
against the window-panes, kept 
time with the puffing throbs of 
the engine. The melody they 
sang in unison sounded like the 
popular Russian song, ‘“Jab- 
lochko.” I was sleepy and asked 
the porter to fix my bed. When 
he had it ready, I unthinkingly 
offered him a tip. 

“Tm a government worker,” 
he told me firmly, “and get my 
pay from the Socialist Union. I 
don’t want gifts from anyone.” 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


By W. STANLEY RYECROFT 


—“‘“When we are in a minority we ask for religious 
liberty in the name of your [the Protestant] prin- 


ciple. 


When we are in a majority we refuse it to 


you in the name of ours.”—Louis Veuillot, whose 
“Liberal Illusion” is widely distributed in this coun- 
try by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


T NO other period in his- 

tory has there been such 
widespread interest in and de- 
sire to understand our Latin 
American neighbors as at pres- 
ent. Although this is due in part 
to the shrinking of our pres- 
ent day world 
throughin- 
creased com- 
munications and 
the tendency to 
abandon isola- 
tionism, no pur- 
pose is served in 
disguising the 
fact that it is 
accounted for by 
the sudden real- 
ization that this vast area com- 
prising twenty countries is vital 
to our own security. The Latin 
American countries are very 
sparsely populated and cannot 
provide the man power, nor do 
they have the weapons for their 
own defense, while for some 
years they have been the hunt- 
ing ground for Nazi and Fascist 
agents seeking to win the Latin 
Americans to their way of 
thinking. These efforts still 
continue, and not without suc- 


The Protestant church must 
see to it that the best spiritual 
influences be brought to bear 
upon the problems confront- 
ing theLatin American 
peoples so that they may 
emerge into a new day of 
light, abundance of life and 
opportunity for her sons and 
fruitful service to mankind. 


cess in some quarters. We may 
be grateful, however, for the 
overwhelming support which 
the common people wish to give 
to the cause of democracy. 

These circumstances, and a 
fresh discovery of the charm 
and attractive- 
ness of the Latin 
Americans, to- 
gether with an 
appreciation of 
the enriching 
contribution 
they can make 
to. civilization, 
have givena 
new impulse to 
the study of the 
history, art, customs and lang- 
uage of the Latin American 
people. For a long time our 
government, our business men, 
our industrialists and our in- 
vestors had dealings with Latin 
America while we have been 
blissfully ignorant of the condi- 
tions that prevailed in these 
countries and the kind of people 
that lived there. Now there is a 
new eagerness to be informed 
about and to understand Latin 
American life. 
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II. 

When they come to the ques- 
tion of religion, however, some 
people are rather confused, 
while others are in doubt as to 
the validity of Protestant Mis- 
sions in what are commonly 
called Roman Catholic countries. 
Writers as a rule avoid all buta 
passing reference to the subject. 
One writer, however, herself a 
Roman Catholic, says that as 
long as we ignore the religious 
situation in discussing relations 
between North and South Amer- 
ica, we shall not get very far. 
Admittedly it is a difficult sub- 
ject. When a well-known author 
like John Gunther gave us the 
fruit of his observations on the 
religious situation in his Inside 
Latin America he was the object 
of violent criticism from Roman 
Catholic writers. 

Many people in our Protestant 
churches across this country are 
soon to be studying Latin Amer- 
ica, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they face this 
uestion honestly, realistically 
nd in a Christian spirit. God 
forbid that we should seek to 
pread Christianity in anything 
ut a Christian spirit! The Eng- 
ish writer, John Middleton 
urry, said recently that the 
urvival of toleration is the cru- 
ial issue of this present conflict, 
nd that when the democracies 
laim they are fighting for lib- 
rty they are really fighting for 
he practice of toleration. We 
hould be proud of the fact that 
olerance is one of the corner- 
tones of the true Protestant 
1eritage. It is of the same family 
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as liberty, freedom and demo- 
cracy. At the same time, one of 
the great paradoxes of our time 
has been that the very spread 
of democracy and the existence 
of democratic institutions have 
led to the suppression of freedom 
and democracy in some coun- 
tries. Those who enjoyed free- 
dom did not realize that others 
who did not believe in it could 
take it away from them. In the 
same way it is possible to be so 
tolerant that we are content to 
see toleration swept away before 
our eyes rather than be accused 
of being intolerant. This is a 
danger that threatens our Pro- 
testant Church as well as our 
freedom. 
III. 

We cannot separate freedom 
of religion from the other free- 
doms we are fighting for right 
now. Ask. any Protestant in 
Spain today if you can separate 
the religious and the political 
issues. All but one or two Pro- 
testant churches in Spain have 
been closed down by the Fascist 
government of Franco. The 
Spanish Falange is one of the 
instruments for the spread of 
Nazi and Fascist ideologies and 
the undermining of democracy 
in Latin America. It is no secret 
that the Catholic Church is being 
used by the Falange for this pur- 
pose. A very subtle form of 
propaganda attempts to win the 
Latin American people back to 
Spanish culture and influence, 
though it is really Nazi or 
Fascist-inspired all the time. 

It is quite possible that the 
question of religious liberty may 
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have to be fought all over again. 
The issue is certainly a vital one 
when we come to consider Pro- 
testant work in Latin America. 
Have Protestants a right to 
preach the Gospel in Roman 
Catholic countries? Some Ro- 
man Catholic leaders in this 
country say they do not and are 
trying to persuade our govern- 
ment that Protestant work in 
Latin America imperils friendly 
relations between North and 
South America. But why should 
not Protestants be free to work in 
Latin America and why should 
not the almost two-million 
Protestants enjoy the same 
freedom of worship as the Ro- 
man Catholics do in Protestant 
countries like the United States 
or Great Britain? Louis Veuillot, 
a French Catholic writer, gave 
the answer when he said, ““‘When 
we are in a minority we ask for 
religious liberty in the name of 
your [the Protestant] principle. 
When we are in a majority we 
refuse it to you in the name of 
ours.” 


Let us examine the situation a 
little more closely. Any un- 
biased student of the history of 
the past few decades who took 
the trouble to investigate the 
matter would arrive at the con- 
clusion that the Protestant mis- 
sionary work in Latin America 
had done more than any other 
agency to foster friendly rela- 
tions between North and South 
America and had actually paved 
the way for the good neighbor 
policy. Latin Americans saw this 
policy in action long before it 
was announced as such. 
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Then, to say that all Latin 


Americans are Roman Catholics 
is misleading. The seventeen- 
million Indians who are outside 
the pale of civilization in Latin 


America today never really ac- 


cepted Christianity. Their reli-— 


gion is paganism with a thin — 
veneer of Christianity in the 
form of ritual and symbols. Most 
of the students and many of the © 
intelligentsia are outside the 
church, and large areas are not — 


even reached by the Catholic — 


Church. An outstanding Latin — 


American, himself a Roman 
Catholic, recently told the writer 
that it was time this myth was 
exploded. It is by no means true 
that all Latin Americans are 


Oy 


Catholics. The same person won- — 
dered how much longer people ~ 
in this country would continue 
to consider the Latin American ~ 


countries as Christian. This man 


is typical of many liberal Latin — 


Americans who have left 
Roman Catholic Church, and one 
of their particular grievances 


against it is that it has mixed so i 
much in politics throughout its — 


history. He was not so much in- 


the © 


terested in the Protestant move- — 


ment as such but he knows, as 


do many liberal Latin Amer- — 


icans, that this movement with 


its ideas of freedom of con-— 
science, its fundamentally demo- — 


cratic spirit, its fight against 
social evils, its spread of literacy 
and social uplift for the masses, 
is the basis of the new demo- 
cracy and the larger freedom. 

A Mission Board secretary, 
after a recent visit to the West 
Indies, stated that the evangel- 
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icals in these islands are a hun- 
dred per cent in favor of demo- 
cracy. This can be said to be true 
all over Latin America, for 
evangelicals have been nour- 
ished on ideas of freedom. 

Thus as we consider our Pro- 
testant work in Latin America 
today, we state quite frankly 
that conditions there justify it. 
We only regret that the work 
has not been expanded as much 
as it should have been. It is not 
a mere controversy, but rather 
is related to the larger issues of 
the present conflict, for we are 
convinced that freedom of reli- 
gion must be written into the 
peace when it comes. Let no one 
think that the object of Protes- 
tant work in Latin America is to 
combat the Catholic Church. It 
is positive in nature. The almost 
universal use of the word 
“evangelical” instead of ‘‘Pro- 
testant” indicates this. Funda- 
mentally its object is to witness 
to the transforming power of 
Christ. 

IV. 

Latin America is moving into 
a new day. National life is de- 
veloping fast. Economically and 
socially great strides are being 
made. There is an increasing 
demand being made for educa- 
tion and uplift of the masses. 

It is a new day of opportunity. 
First and foremost we would put 
the opportunity for evangelism. 
Reports from the field show that 
there is an unprecedented op- 
portunity for the preaching of 
the Gospel in churches, through 
literature (tracts, pamphlets, 
books) and over the radio. In 
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view of the great needs, the 
number of trained workers, both 
national and missionary, as well 
as the different types of liter- 
ature are all so inadequate at 
the present time. There is also 
urgent need for missionary 
workers with special skills, such 
as social workers, agriculturists, 
rural workers, literature agents, 
religious education specialists, 
doctors, nurses and teachers. The 
opportunities for expansion in 
a country like Brazil with its 
moving frontier and Far West, 
in Colombia with its more lib- 
eral attitude toward Protestant 
work, are truly great, while 
from other countries come re- 
peated appeals for help. 

It is a new day for moral and 
social responsibility. United 
States investments in Latin 
America are about twenty times 
as large as they were forty years 
ago. Unfortunately these have 
not always brought benefit and 
blessing to Latin America. In 
many cases they have tended to 
perpetuate the serfdom and 
bondage which is a legacy from 
Spanish colonial times. We have 
a moral responsibility to coun- 
teract some of these material in- 
fluences by spiritual forces, for 
only thus can friendly relations 
and a spirit of solidarity be built 
up in the Western Hemisphere. 

It is a new day because Latin 
America is at a formative, 
foundation-laying period of its 
history and needs a vital faith by 
which to live and a Gospel that 
will remake the social and moral 
fabric of its life. Other ideolo- 
gies and philosophies are making 
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a bid for the soul of Latin Amer- 
ica. The church, which had a 
monopoly for nearly four hun- 
dred years, somehow lost its grip 
on the heart and mind of the 
people and they are turning to 
other cults. 

Let no one be confused or dis- 
couraged with regard to the 
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ished task which it alone can ac- 
complish. The Protestant Church 
must see to it that the best spir- 
itual influences be brought to 
bear upon the problems con- 
fronting the Latin American 
peoples so that they may emerge 
into a new day of light, abund- 
ance of life and opportunity for 


her sons, and fruitful service to 
mankind. 


place of Protestantism in Latin 
America. There is a great unfin- 
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STRAIGHT TALK TO THEOLOGUES 
By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Inherited from the mediaeval monastery, an ancient virus still 
flourishes in our seminaries, which renders the victim incapable of 
distinguishing primary from secondary issues. I meet gentle and 
gracious clergymen these days whose entire ministries seem singu- 
larly ineffectual, whose sermons are masterpieces of evasion and 
balanced statements of alternatives, vigorously breaking lances 
over issues which raised the dust for Cardinal Newman, Charles 
Kingsley, and the Arnolds. 

In days like these it is not enough to hear the organ melodies of 
Daquin and Bach; you must like Zephaniah hear even more loudly 
in your ears “‘the cry from the fishgate and the crashing from the 
hills.” No man ought to have the vulgarity to enter the Christian 
ministry today with little more on his mind than seeking refuge 
from the storm, and an opportunity to mend the parish linens. 

The church today which serves a living generation stands upon 
the open ground, beside the market place, near to the farm, close to 
the factory gates, within the shadow of the college wall, but never 
will you find it in the sheltered cloister, bent only upon its own 
salvation. 

We ministers stand in a great succession. Behind us, in all their 
grandeur, are to be seen the earlier spokesmen for a brotherhood of 
all free men: close to the plow and forge, their ranks filled in by 
men who toil, they live for us as saints and martyrs of the common 
man: the Taborites in fifteenth century Prague, the Diggers on St. 
George’s Hill, the Levellers in the Tower of London, the Bohemian 
Brethren, the Munster Weavers... 

—From a talk delivered before the 
students of Harvard Divinity School 
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IS GANDHI PRO-AXIS? 
By TARAKNATH DAS 


HERE ARE eight aspects to 
the present political and 
military crisis: 

(1) The sinking of United 
Nations’ ships in the Atlantic. 

(2) The continued Japanese 
initiative in the Pacific, and 
their acquisition of bases for 
attack upon this continent and 
for interfering 
with the Amer- 
ican - Russian 
supply line. 

(3) The con- 
tinued Japanese 
success in China 
and throughout 
Southeastern 
Asia. 

(4) The devel- 
oping German offensive against 
Russia (threatening the Cauca- 
sus oil fields), coupled with the 
failure of the United Nations to 
open up a new European diver- 
sion front. 

(5) The threat to Alexandria 
and Cairo. [The British may 
lose Egypt in the same way as 
they lost Burma and Malaya. 
The Egyptians are anti-British; 
and the present Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is an ally of Britain. 
Although the Axis powers are 
fighting the forces of the United 
Nations in Egypt, it has not de- 
clared war against Germany, 
Italy or Japan. It is safe to as- 
sume that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is waiting to see the out- 
come of the battle for Egypt; 
and if the Axis powers win, then 


Britain has made . . 
difficult concessions for the 
sake of unity for victory: with 
France before her fall, with 
Soviet Russia, with China... 
Britain should now in the 
same cause recognize Indian 
Independence and form an 
alliance with free India. 


it will come to an understanding 
with them politically and eco- 
nomically. ] 

(6) The crisis in Turkey, 
which at a certain point of Ger- 
man success will be forced into 
the German camp. 

(7) The danger of a German 
march (if Egypt falls) through 
Trans - Jordan, 
Palestine and 
Syria towards 
Iraq and Persia, 
to take the Mo- 
sul, Anglo-Per- 
sian and other 
oil fields. [If 
this happens, 
the Arabs, who 
have been cod- 
dled by the British, may rise 
against the Jews in Palestine 
and the United Nations in the 
whole Near East; the British, 
consistent with their will-to- 
death, have refused to allow the 
Jews in Palestine to create a 
Jewish Army (at least 100,000), 
of whose will to fight against 
Hitler there can be no doubt. | 

(8) A defeat of the United 
Nations in the Near East would 
quite likely throw the Moslem 
bloc of powers behind the Axis. 
In such a calamity the fate of 
the United Nations would be 
decided by the attitude of India. 

If the Axis gets the oil fields 
of the Near East, the defensive 
power of its enemies will be, to 
say the least, seriously crippled, 
as it was crippled when the Jap- 
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anese took the oil of the Far 
East. To check the Germans, 
then, in the Near and Middle 
East, the support of India is 
essential. 

The vital strategic importance 
of India was one of the theses of 
Homer Lea, who said (in The 
Day of the Saxon): 

There are in the world only three 
countries that possess pre-eminent 
strategic positions: the British 
Islands, the Japanese Islands and 
India. The Indian Empire is the 
strategic centre of the third most 
important position of the globe. Its 
influence has had its effects upon 
the European mind from the earli- 
est times; and in the future the 
power of its strategic position will 
increase with each international re- 
adjustment. 

It is, however, the co-relationship 
of British possessions in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, in Africa and 
Asia Minor, that gives to India, as 
the centre of this vast region, its 
unique greatness and power. Radi- 
ating from it as a centre, with one 
vortex common to all, are thirteen 
strategic triangles surrounding the 
entire Indian sphere. These are 
divisible into two classes: those 
confined to British territory and 
those that are not. Eleven of these 
triangles belong to the former and 
two to the latter class. The first are 
the result of acting in strict accord- 
ance with the laws of political and 
military strategy, and give, in their 
offensive and defensive capacity, 
complete security to those regions 
over which their spheres extend. 
Westward they include Arabia and 
the East Coast of Africa from Aden 
to Capetown. Southward they in- 
clude the entire Indian Ocean; 
southeast, Australia and New Zea- 
land; eastward, the Malaya Penin- 
sula and the Straits Settlements. 

These eleven strategic triangles 
have outside of India three subsid- 
jiary centres: Asia Minor, the centre 
of the Western sphere; the triangle 
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Seychelles, Mauritius, Diego Gracia, 
the centre of the Southern sphere; 
and Singapore, the centre of the 
Eastern. The correlation and inter- 
dependence of these centres on 
India show clearly the truth of the 
statement that India constitutes the 
principal strategic centre of this 
portion of the world and that with 
its loss there must fall away simul- 
taneously all this vast region over 
which the Saxon now rules. 

It should be kept in mind that 
for the defense of India the tri- 
angles formed by (1) Delhi 
(India), Kabul (Afghanistan) 
and Teheran (Iran); (2) Delhi 
(India), Teheran (Iran) and the 
Suez; and (3) Delhi (India), 
Suez and Aden must be held. 
Similarly, the defense of the 
regions covered by these tri- 
angles can be maintained effec- 
tively only with the support of 
India. Thus India is a determin- 
ing factor for the future of Sov- 
iet Russian oil fields, the whole 
of the Middle and Near East. 

India’s potential war power, 
from the point of view of re- 
sources and raw materials, is no 
less than the combined strength 
of Japan and China. Mr. Edgar 
Snow wrote recently from Cal- 
cutta: 

Greater Calcutta produces more 
military goods than all of Free 
China, the Middle East and Africa 
combined. It is therefore the last 
remaining hope of achieving a con- 
siderable measure of self-sufficiency 
and thereby decreasing the drain on 
shipping available to haul equip- 
ment to all these areas (of the Far 
East and the Middle East). It is of 
the utmost importance to keep Cal- 
cutta if we are to hold China and 
India as allies and bases from which 
we may recover lost territories ag- 
gregating more than a million 
square miles. It is important, be- 
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cause of the military value of China 
and India, to keep them as friendly 
well-wishers. 

Axis leaders are of course well 
aware of India’s importance 
strategically, as a supplier of 
war materials and as a reservoir 
of man power (out of her pop- 
ulation of 390,000,000 she could 
easily supply an army of five to 
fifteen-million men.) And the 
Axis is working hard to keep 
India from being an asset to the 
cause of the United Nations. The 
same methods are being em- 
ployed that the Allies (especi- 
ally Britain) used in 1914 to 
promote Arab revolt and to 
weaken and destroy the Otto- 
man Empire. 


The recent conference at 
Bangkok, officially supported by 
Japanese Premier General Tojo, 
shows what is going on. For a 
week Indian nationalists and 
revolutionists in exile met to 
consider the overthrow of Bri- 
tish rule in India. German, Ital- 
jan and Japanese ambassadors 
were present at the conference, 
and an Indian Independence 
Committee was formed. This 
has the same significance as the 
Czech Independence Committee 
which was formed by Masaryk 
and Benes in Paris to overthrow 
Austrian rule. British author- 
ities in India have acted on this 
piece of news—scarcely noticed 
in America—by declaring sev- 
eral Indian political organiza- 
tions illegal. 

The obvious and inevitable 
answer to the Bangkok confer- 
ence was made by the All-India 
National Congress, which has 
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virtually declared Indian Inde- 
pendence, and to effect it, has 
called for a civil disobedience 
movement. The Bangkok con- 
ference climaxed the failure of 
the Cripps mission. 

There are 3,000,000 members 
of the Congress Party (in a pov- 
erty stricken country) who actu- 
ally pay dues, which would indi- 
cate that the vast majority of 
Indians are sympathetic to the 
Congress’ independence move- 
ment. The pace of Gandhi, Neh- 
ru, Azad, Indian leaders in India, 
anti-Fascist and pro-Allied as 
they are, has been quickened by 
the Bangkok conference, which, 
even although its recognition of ~ 
Indian freedom is ridiculous, has 
nevertheless had wide repercus- 
sions throughout the continent. 
They have merely anticipated 
Britain’s counter-move to the 
Axis move in Bangkok. 

The Bangkok Indian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile will of course be 
of incalculable benefit to the 
Japanese in their invasion of 
India. The obvious answer to an 
Axis-inspired ‘‘free’’ India 
would be a British-inspired free 
India. From this point of view 
Mahatma Gandhi may well 
claim that his latest move is 
genuinely in the interests of the 
United Nations and therefore of 
Britain herself. Gandhi is one of 
the keenest observers of world 
events and has watched Japan 
promote puppet governments in 
Manchukuo, China, Burma, the 
Philippines and in other Asian 
countries. He is no more fooled 
by Japan than Britain. 
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It is a truism today that the 
world is one fabric, and that the 
loss of a battle in Egypt or in 
Southern Russia is felt immedi- 
ately in Indian politics. An Axis 
break through to Egypt and to 
the Caucasus would be a signal 
to the whole Moslem world to 
get aboard the Axis juggernaut. 
It might well be a signal for an 
Axis-Pan-Islamist invasion of 
India. The British policy of ap- 
peasement towards the Pan- 
Islamists works against Indian 
Nationalism, just as it works 
against Jewish Nationalism. 

To attack Gandhi, Nehru and 
others as “pro-Axis, pro-Japa- 
nese,” is the fashion today with 
ill-informed Americans who are 
friends of Britain. They do not 
realize the fact that so far 
Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress have proven to be the 
best friends of the United Na- 
tions’ cause in India. They are 
solidly behind China, and they 
are anti-fascist and pro-demo- 
cratic. Their demand for free- 
dom now really assists these 
American and British statesmen 
along the path of world freedom, 
which is the stated aim of the 
war effort. 

As long as India remains a 
subject nation, no Anglo-Amer- 
ican statesman will be able to 
convince the people of Asia— 
especially those of China, 
Burma, and Siam—that they are 
fighting for world freedom. So 
far neither Gandhi nor the 
Congress have obstructed the 
United Nations’ war efforts in 
India by creating serious diffi- 
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culties such as there were in 
Burma. 

There are some British sym- 
pathizers in the United States 
who feel that the Indian ques- 
tion cannot be solved in this cri- 
tical period by recognizing In- 
dian Independence. But in the 
past few years Britain has made 
many alliances and some difficult 
concessions for the sake of unity 
for victory: with France before 
her fall, with Soviet Russia, with 
China. It does not seem imprac- 
tical, therefore, that Britain 
should now in the same cause 
recognize Indian Independence 
and form an alliance with free 
India. 

It cannot be over-emphasized 
that without the active support 
of India, as well as Soviet Russia 
and China, the United Nations 
cannot win this war. Indian sup- 
port is needed to check the Axis 
onslaught on the Near and Mid- 
dle East, which might cut off 
the supply route to Soviet Rus- 
sia. And unless China receives 
the fullest support of the Anglo- 
American powers through India, 
Japan may destroy China’s of- 
fensive power. India is the im- 
portant pivot. The United Na- 
tions must fulfill their obligation 
and at the same time strengthen 
their moral position in Asia, by 
joining with a free India in the 
fight for world freedom. 

[The text of the recent resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee 
of the Indian Congress, one of 
the most important political 
documents ever to come across 
the wires of the world, is here 
reproduced because it throws 
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much needed light upon the true 
attitude of the Congress and of 


the Indian people. | 

Events happening from day to day 
and the experience which the people 
of India are passing through con- 
firm the opinion of Congressmen 
that British rule in India must end 
immediately, not merely because 
foreign domination at its best is evil 
in itself and a continuing injury toa 
subject people but because India in 
bondage can play no effective part 
in defending herself and in effecting 
the fortunes of the war that is 
desolating humanity. 

The freedom of India is thus 
necessary not only in the interests 
of India but also for the safety of 
the world, for ending nazism and 
fascism, militarism and other forms 
of imperialism and aggression of 
one nation over another. 

Ever since the outbreak of the 
World War the Congress has studi- 
ously pursued a policy of non- 
embarrassment. 

Even at the risk of making its 
Satyagraha (civil disobedience) in- 
effective, it deliberately gave it 
symbolic character in the hope that 
the policy of non-embarrassment, 
carried to its logical extreme, would 
be duly appreciated and that real 
power would be transferred to the 
popular representatives so as to en- 
able the nation to make its fullest 
contribution toward the realization 
of human freedom throughout the 
world which is in danger of being 
crushed. 

It also was hoped negatively that 
nothing would be done which was 
calculated to tighten Britain’s hold 
on India. 

These hopes, however, were 
dashed to pieces: the abortive 
Cripps’s (Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord 
Privy Seal) proposals showed in the 
clearest possible manner that there 
was no change in the British Gov- 
ernment’s attitude to India and that 
the British hold on India would in 
no way be relaxed. 

In their negotiations with Cripps 
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Congress representatives tried their 
utmost to achieve a minimum con- 
sistent with the national demand, 
but it was of no avail. 

This frustration resulted in a 
rapid and widespread increase of 
ill-will against Britain and a grow- 
ing satisfaction at the success of 
Japanese arms. 

The Working Committee, view 
this development with grave appre- 
hension as this, unless checked, will 
inevitably lead to passive accept- 
ance of aggression. 

The committee hold that all ag- 
gression must be resisted, for any 
submission to it must mean the deg- 
radation of the Indian people and 
continuation of their subjection. 

The Congress is anxious to avoid 
the experience of Malaya, Singa- 
pore and Burma and desires to 
build up resistance to any aggres- 
sion or invasion of India by the Jap- 
anese or any foreign power. 

The Congress would change the 
present ill-will against Britain to 
good-will and make India a willing 
partner in the joint enterprise of 
securing freedom for the nations 
and peoples of the world in the 
trials and tribulations which accom- 
pany it. This is only possible if India 
can feel the glow of freedom. 

The Congress representatives 
have tried their utmost to bring 
about a solution of the communal 
triangle. But this is made impos- 
sible by the presence of a foreign 
power and only after ending foreign 
domination and intervention can 
the present unreality give place to 
reality and the people of India, be- 
longing to all groups and parties, 
face India’s problems and solve 
them on a mutual and agreed basis. 

The present political parties, 
formed chiefly with a view to at- 
tracting the attention of and influ- 
encing British power, will then 
probably cease to function. 

In the first time in India’s history 
the realization will come home that 
the princes, jagirdars, zamindars 
and the propertied and monied 
classes derive their wealth and 


property from the workers in the 
‘fields, factories and elsewhere to 
whom essentially power and auth- 
ority must belong. 

On the withdrawal of British rule 
from India responsible men and 
women of the country will come to- 
gether to form a provisional gov- 
ernment representative of all the 
important sections of the people of 
India which will later evolve a 
scheme whereby a constituent as- 
sembly can be convened in order to 
prepare a constitution for the gov- 
ernment of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. 

The representatives of free India 
and Great Britain will confer to- 
gether for the adjustment of future 
relations, for the cooperation of the 
two countries as allies and for the 
common cause in meeting aggres- 
sion. 

It is the earnest desire of Con- 
gress to enable India to resist ag- 
gression effectively with peoples of 
united will and strength behind it. 

In making the proposal for the 
withdrawal of British rule from 
India the Congress has no desire 
whatever to embarrass Britain or 
the Allied powers in their prosecu- 
tion of the war or in any way to en- 
courage aggression on India or, of 
course, pressure on China, by the 
Japanese or any other power asso- 
ciated with the Axis group. Nor is 
it the intention of Congress to jeo- 
pardize the defensive capacity of the 
Allied powers. 

The Congress, therefore, is agree- 
able to the stationing of armed 
forces of the Allies in India, should 
they so desire, in order to ward off 
and resist the Japanese or other ag- 
gression and to protect and help 
China. r 

The proposal for the withdrawal 
of British power from India was 
never intended to mean the physical 
withdrawal of Britons from India 
and certainly not those who would 
make India their home and live 
there as citizens and as equals with 
the others. 

If such a withdrawal takes place 
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with good-will it would result in 
the establishing of a stable provi- 
sional government in India and in 
cooperation between this govern- 
ment and the United Nations in re- 
sisting aggression and in helping 
China. 

The Congress realizes that there 
may be risks involved in such a 
course. Such risks, however, have 
to be faced by any country in order 
to achieve freedom, and more espe- 
cially at the present critical junc- 
ture, in order to save the country 
and the larger cause of freedom the 
world over from far greater risks 
and perils. 

While, therefore, the Congress is 
impatient to achieve its national 
purpose it wishes to take no hasty 
step and would like to avoid as far 
as possible any course of action that 
might embarrass the United Nations. 

The Congress would plead with 
the British power to accept the very 
reasonable and just proposals herein 
made not only in the interests of 
India but also those of freedom, of 
the cause of freedom to which the 
United Nations proclaim their alle- 
giance. 

Should, however, this appeal fail 
the Congress cannot view without 
the gravest apprehension the con- 
tinuation of the present state of af- 
fairs involving progressive deterior- 
ation in the situation and weaken- 
ing India’s willpower to resist ag- 
gression. 

The Congress will then be reluc- 
tantly compelled to utilize all the 
nonviolent strength it has gathered 
since 1920 when it adopted nonvio- 
lence as part of its policy and for the 
vindication of its political rights 
and liberties. 

Such a widespread struggle would 
be inevitably under the leadership 
of Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

As the issues raised are of the 
most vital and far-reaching impor- 
tance to the people of India as well 
as to the peoples of the United 
Nations, the working committee will 
refer them to the All-India Congress 
Committee for final decision. 


OUR GERMAN ALLIES 
By E. J. GUMBEL 


ASCISM TOOK its rise in 

Italy. Its German form is 
National Socialism. Germany 
was the first country overrun by 
the Nazis. Everybody wondered 
why there was so little resis- 
tance. The explanation generally 
given is that there is a funda- 
mental difference between the 
Germans and all other civilized 
peoples: This is 
false. Not all 
Germans are 
Nazis and not all 
Nazis are Ger- 
mans. 

Le claim: (1) 
The outside 
world reacted 
against the Nazis in exactly the 
same way as did the feeble Ger- 
man Republic. (2) The Nazis 
behaved inside Germany in ex- 
actly the same terroristic way as 
in the rest of Europe. (3) The 
German opposition under the 
Nazis had not the same chance 
of expressing itself as did other 
foes of the Nazis. 

The Nazis rose by a combina- 
tion of pseudo-legality and ter- 
ror. Under the Republic, they 
had their own illegal army, cre- 
ated and supported by the 
Reichswehr which had partici- 
pated in every plot against dem- 
ocracy. The liberal - minded 
middle classes having disap- 
peared during the inflation, the 
Nazis built their power upon the 
hunger fantasies of seven mil- 
lion unemployed. 


In the World 


Nations. 


German anti-Fascists are as 
much our allies, 
now weak and inarticulate, 
as the anti-Fascists who fight 
under the flags of the United 


In the last legal election in 
March 1933, after Hitler had 
burned the Reichstag and when > 
his Storm Troops already dom- 
inated the streets, he got 45% 
of the votes—if we can trust his 
figures. At least 55% of the 
German population voted 
against him. The proportion 
must actually have been larger, 
as these elec- 
tions were part- 
ly falsified. The 
majority of the 
German people 
did not choose 
Hitler as their 
Fuehrer. 

The policy to- 
wards the Nazis was the same 
inside and outside Germany. 
The rulers of Republican Ger- 
many pretended to believe that 
the Nazis were a parliamentary 
political party like any other, 
and the world powers acted as 
though the Nazi government 
were a respectable government 
like any other. As Hitler pro- 
mised to act according to the 
German constitution, so he pro- 
mised to preserve peace. He 
swore before the Supreme Court 
of the Reich that his army had no 
weapons, as his diplomats de- 
clared before the so-called Non- 
intervention Committee that he 
had not sent troops to Spain. 
Both authorities allowed his lie 
to go on. The Nazis had murder- 
ed Erzberger and Rathenau, 
ministers of the German Repub- 


Civil War the 


although 
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lic, and hundreds of others, as 
they murdered Barthou and 
King Alexander. In both cases, 
the officers of justice were afraid 
of the task of seeking the plot- 
ter behind the murderer. 

The progressive parties in 
Germany feared civil war, and 
were more afraid of their pos- 
sible allies than of their real 
enemy. They went out of exis- 
tence without civil war which 
would have given them the 
chance of survival. The ‘“re- 
spectable” people of Germany 
were convinced that the seizure 
of power by the Nazis would 
mean power for them. In the 
same way, the conservative 
powers hoped to use the Nazis as 
weapons against Russia. (Inci- 
dentally it must be mentioned 
that other groups were also mis- 
taken about the situation. In 
1933 the Communists claimed 
that the seizure of power by the 
Nazis was but the first step to 
their own approaching revolu- 
tion.) 

From 1933 till 1940 the great 
powers had two contradictory 
feelings towards the Nazis: the 
hope of victory and the fear of 
Nazi defeat. The latter senti- 
ment proved stronger, as Hitler 
foresaw. This was his great sec- 
ret weapon. The Nazis were 
made strong by the weakness of 
their opponents, inside Germany 
as well as outside. Of course, no 
excuse can be made for the lack 
of energy and cowardice of the 
German republican leaders, and 
for the lack of foresight of the 
conservative powers of Europe. 
They were similar personalities 
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and they acted in a similar way. 
Their common policy, appease- 
ment, ended in 1933 with the 
burning of the Reichstag, in 1939 
with the burning of Europe. 

Once the Nazis were in power, 
the great European countries 
hurried to make _ concessions 
which they had denied the Re- 
public. England concluded a 
Naval Agreement. The Nazis 
were able, first secretly, then 
openly, to rearm, a privilege 
rightly refused to the Republic. 
Rearmament fortified their in- 
ternal power and gave them an 
efficient measure against unem- 
ployment. No protest came when 
they occupied the Rhineland and 
conquered Austria, whereas in 
Weimar days even the plan of a 
custom-union had been con- 
sidered a casus belli. Finally, in 
Munich, Czechoslovakia was 
abandoned to the Nazis. 

It is evident that such a suc- 
cessful government must have 
gained support among the Ger- 
man population. Every encour- 
agement given to the Nazis was 
a discouragement to the opposi- 
tion. And yet I claim that there 
was more resistance than we 
know of. Of course, the usual 
signs of legal opposition cannot 
be found under a totalitarian 
system. In the beginning there 
was an organized illegal opposi- 
tion. Leaflets, newspapers printed 
in tiny photographed letters 
on thin paper not larger than 
the palm of your hand, booklets 
disguised by covers indicating 
bird-care, gardening, etc., were 
distributed. The underground 
movement went on in spite of 
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innumerable trials, persecutions, 
beheadings which spread terror 
throughout the country. No 
similar or equally efficient ter- 
ror has been known, at least in 
modern history. More than 100 
concentration camps have a con- 
stant population of more than 
one hundred thousand persons. 
Thousands became martyrs and 
paid with their lives for their 
convictions. The world knows, 
for example, how Carl von Os- 
sietzki met his death. The work 
of this underground movement 
may be considered futile. But it 
gives testimony that there has 
been a strong will to resist. Its 
organized forms have been 
broken as everybody has come 
under strict control. The Nazis 
have corrupted all social life by 
their ingenious system of de- 
nunciation. From all _ parties, 
careerists and traitors went 
over to the Nazis. Nobody knew 
any longer whether he could 
trust his friend of yesterday; 
brother was afraid of brother, 
father of child. This sense of 
insecurity touched even the 
highest circles. How otherwise 
can the 30th of June 1934 be ex- 
plained, when Hitler in a rage of 
fear and _ distrust murdered 
hundreds of his most faithful 
adherents. Even now the death- 
rate among generals is suspi- 
ciously high. Certainly not 
everybody who was murdered 
was in reality a political oppo- 
nent. But the Nazis considered 
them as such, and that is deci- 
sive. 

There is an essential differ- 
ence between the means of ex- 


pression of the opposition in } 
Germany and in other occupied 7 
countries of Europe. In the op- | 


pressed countries, Hitler and his 
men are foreign conquerors, 
against whom the majority of 
the population is united. The 
Quislings, whose social compo- 
sition resembles that of the 
early Nazis, are easily recog- 
nized. There is a clear distinc- 
tion between friend and foe, as 
pre -invasion social relations 
continue. In general, people 
may trust those who speak their 
own language. In Germany, 
such a means of recognition is 
extremely difficult. The Nazis 
proclaimed their thesis to be the 
only true patriotic feeling, thus 
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charging opponents with con- — 
spiring against their own coun- © 


try. The oppressed nations have 
the consolation and the encour- 
agement of knowing that there 
are strong forces outside their 
country united in the task of de- 
feating the oppressors. 


They © 


can depend on the sympathy © 
and help of all nations at war — 


with Germany. The German 
opposition, before and in the 
war, stands desperately alone in 
its dangerous task. It has no 
means of appealing for the help 
of other nations. Even refugees 
could not openly continue their 
fight from outside. The German 
opposition felt and feels itself 
without friends in any part of 
the world. 

The best evidence of resis- 
tance that exists even now inside 
Germany is the terror exercised 
by the Nazis. Himmler, Chief of 
the Gestapo, who knows what 
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he is talking about, foresaw four 
fronts in the war: the land 
front, the sea front, the aerial 
front, and the home front. The 
Nazi press affirms that the 
whole German nation stands 
united behind the Fuehrer. At 
the same time—and these are 
utterances of the last months— 
it complains about a whispering 
campaign, the querulous inclina- 
tion of workers unable to see 
the beauty of overworking, the 
spreading of rumors, unrest and 
lack of responsibility of people 
standing outside the national 
community. The courts act with 
he utmost cruelty. Utterances 
ostile to the regime, even a 
riendly attitude towards pris- 
oners of war, are punished with 
many years of hard labor. On 
May 22nd, the Berlin Radio an- 
ounced that fourteen so-called 
arxists, charged with listening 
o foreign broadcasts, mimeo- 
graphing and distributing leaf- 
ets and organizing illegal cells, 
ere condemned to death by the 
eople’s court in Mannheim and 
executed. 


The Schwarze Korps, organ 
of the S. S., states that there is 
no political opposition in Ger- 
any. But at the same time it 
gives reports of people being 
sentenced for having relations 
with refugees, for writing sedi- 
tious letters, posters and leaflets, 
for being members of illegal or- 
ganizations, for trying to disin- 
tegrate the German army, for 
sabotage, high treason and es- 
pionage. Other persons have 
been killed without trial for 
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active resistance to the armed 
forces. 


The German opposition is not 
based on the political platforms 
of the old parties. They are 
dead. It is not an organized op- 
position, although there seem to 
be de facto leaders in the big 
factories. Its basis is a general 
longing for freedom and for a 
decent human life. The negation 
of the horrors people have seen 
and were compelled to commit, 
plays an important role. The 
idealistic youth which really 
believed in National Socialism 
is now disappointed. The reli- 
gious issue has made trouble for 
the Nazis. Saints and martyrs 
rose among Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and the Bekenntniskirche. The 
whole world admires Paster 
Niemoeller, a conservative, not 
a revolutionary. But the world, 
longing for sensation, is too ac- 
customed to look for famous 
people of high social standing, 
so that the simple, straightfor- 
ward victim in the concentra- 
tion camps is forgotten. 


It would be a mistake to place 
hope of efficient resistance in 
the big industrialists or the 
army. The Nazis have partly 
disappointed their backers, the 
big industrialists, by curtailing 
their profits and even their 
power, and by creating new big 
industrialists. But they have 
followed an imperialistic 
scheme. To the Army, the Nazis 
have given more scope, oppor- 
tunity and power than any 
other German government. The 
Nazis, the big industrialists, and 
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the army must stick together. 
The fall of any one of this un- 
holy trinity means the fall of 
the system, and each participant 
knows it. Do not look for resis- 
tance from these respectable 
quarters. Resistance, however 
ineffective at present, exists es- 
pecially within the working 
classes. This resistance will not 
be sufficient to bring about de- 
feat. But it will become active 
resistance and play its role in 
the debacle—provided that the 
errors of 1919 and 1933-39 are 
not repeated. 

In 1919 every endeavor was 
made to hinder a true German 
revolution. Even now nothing is 
done to further one. Nazi pro- 
paganda claims that there is no 
choice for Germany except vic- 
tory or complete annihilation. 
Unfortunately this claim is 
based on many utterances ema- 
nating from the Allied side. No 


There are myths which displace truth, and there are myths which 
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alternative based on Wallace’s 
wonderful outlook has ever 
been offered authoritatively to 
the German people. 

The first condition for a Ger- 
man revolution is political war- 
fare against the Nazis and their 
supporters. The second condi- 
tion is military defeat. Then the 
cry for revenge for unspeakable 
sufferings will rise. The blood 
of the martyrs will be the seed 
of the revolution. It will be no 
decent and _ well - intentioned 
movement. Its first exponents 
will be totally demoralized sol- 
diers. Then the old ruling reac- 
tionary forces in Germany will 
cry for help from the outside 
world. On condition that no 
help is brought to the Nazis and 
their supporters, the German 
revolution will wipe them off 
the face of the earth and thus 
create the possibility of a better 
future. 


give wings to truth. There are temporary myths uniting hordes of 
men on the basis of existing passions and for a specific campaign; and 
there are deeper myths, born of the permanent and universal aspirations 
of men, such as the dream of a future human fraternity. Such myths 
as these last are never mere mythology, because they are founded on 
a literal and present truth. 


This truth is the healing fact of which we are in search, is a fact 
as simple, as ever-present, and as easily overlooked as the fact of one’s 
own existence. It is accessible to every man, to the commoner and the 
pundit on the same terms; yet it falls short of being notorious common 
knowledge because the same single-eyed industriousness of inquiry which 
loses sight of the soul loses it also. It is the truth that the world, like 
the human self, has its unity in a living purpose. It is the truth of the 
existence of God. 


—WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
In What Man Can Make of Man, 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


AUSCHENBUSCH was an 
outstanding figure in what 
ame to be known as the Social 
ospel movement in our coun- 
ry. It is natural, writing for 
HE PROTESTANT, to point out 
he increasing number of Chris- 
ians dedicated to the ever more 
ompelling cause of the Chris- 
ian Revolution. Among the 
ioneers of that cause he was 
che leader. Some of us remember 
nim. His vigorous and prophetic 
ersonality bore the stamp of 
reat gentleness; his was a head 
hich would have been very 
ecoming to a halo. His high, 
ven voice had the touching, 
ibrant quality sometimes pos- 
essed by the voices of the deaf. 
n intrepid fighter, he spoke as 
1e wrote, without acrimony, but 
ith passionate and searching 
insight and with sardonic wit. 
ere at last is his biography, 
ritten by his friend and secre- 
ary; it is a book of rare value 
or all who have shared the heri- 
age of his brave thinking. 

The term “Social Gospel” has, 
s Mr. Sharpe points out, become 
‘cheapened and thinned.” This 
ook, for one thing, refutes the 
foolish notion that the move- 
ent rose in reaction against the 
arrow orthodoxy of the day. 
The evangelical faith in which 
Rauschenbusch was reared by 
his German parents, was more 
han background to him; it was 
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ALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. A Biography by D. R. Sharpe. 
York: Macmillan Co. 1942. $2.75. 


New 


a constant, living power. The 
story of his childhood in Ger- 
many and here brings home a 
sense of both its beauty and its 
limitations. From the _ early 
ministry in ‘“Hell’s Kitchen” 
which marked his social awak- 
ening, through all his adven- 
turous crusading and original 
thinking, he stood, as the paper 
he edited in the 90’s puts it, for 
“a combination of personal re- 
generation and social reform.” 
To discuss if and why the Social 
Gospel movement after his day 
tended toward a somewhat bar- 
ren and shallow humanism 
would carry us too far afield. 
Looking back to that pre-war 
epoch which seemed to itself so 
tumultuous, we are aware of a 
mighty ground-swell in Chris- 
tian thinking everywhere; there 
is both humor and tragedy in the 
fact that those borne onward by 
it in the sundry churches were 
ignorant of one another. An 
epoch-making Encyclical of Leo 
XIII appeared in 1891; this book 
does not mention it. At the exact 
point when Henry George and 
his theory of Single Tax first 
crystallized the social convic- 
tions of the young Baptist min- 
ister, the same thing happened 
to another young man, also 
working in a German parish 
among the New York poor: Fa- 
ther J. O. S. Huntington, Found- 
er of the Anglican Order of the 
Holy Cross. Both men espoused 
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the movement valiantly; both 
were George’s personal friends, 
but apparently they never met. 

Rauschenbusch’s thought, like 
his contacts, was closely held 
within the Protestant tradition. 
Some entering the great trea- 
sure-house of Christian faith 
from another direction may re- 
gret that sacramental religion 
always “sounds like an enemy 
to him”, and it might be urged 
that the later trend of the move- 
ment he helped to inaugurate 
toward a somewhat external 
Christianity, suggests a lack 
which the Catholic tradition 
supplies. But Christian faith in 
its entirety is too great for any 
one person to appropriate, and 
the man to whom one approach 
has brought release and renewal 
is perhaps especially likely to 
view other approaches with dis- 
trust. 

Rauschenbusch has been ac- 
cused of being a Pantheist. He 
was not. His emphasis on the 
work of the Holy Spirit is no 
more unorthodox than was that 
of Joachim of Flora. But his 
theology is marked by great 
simplicity, and not all Dr. 
Sharpe’s able exposition can 
prevent the fact that his all but 
exclusive emphasis on the King- 
dom of God as the gist of Jesus’ 
teaching fails to satisfy, now 
that the cheerful Victorian as- 
sumption of steady progress 
toward this goal is pretty well 
shattered. Rauschenbusch’s 
subordination and all-but dis- 
missal of the catastrophic ele- 
ment in the Gospel does not 
quite meet our contemporary 
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need. But the Christian Social | 
movement is not daunted; 
whether one reads Tillich or 
Maritain, one finds that its in- 
sights grow constantly deeper 
into the bearing of the Christian 
revelation on civilization. And 
how magnificent, how quicken- 
ing, was and still is the contri- 
bution brought by Rauschen- 
busch! His was a sensible social- 
ism with no ideology behind it 
except clear-sighted Christian 
common sense. But it was bril-_ 
liantly thought out in its applic- 
ation to the American scene, it 
was new to most of his Christian 
countrymen, and it came as cold! 
water to the parched. It was not ~ 
revolutionary, or at least he did 
not know that it was; he was all” 
for gradualism: but he opened 
religious minds toward new vis- 
tas of thought and action. 

It is interesting to learn what. 
he meant to many secular lead- 
ers, to Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd 
George, and especially to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Few men have 
influenced their own generaliogg 
more vitally, and the very fact 
that many of his convictions are” 
now the common stock of most 
progressive Christians, is the 
best witness to what he did. Yes, 
he was a great pioneer, and we 
welcome this noble record of his 


life and work. 
Vina D. Scupnms 
4 
7 
> 
i 


* * 

GLIMPSES OF WORLD ee By 
Jawaharlal Nehru. New York: 
John Day. 1016 pp. $4.00. 

The product of a compilation 
of letters written by India’s Na- 
tionalist leader from British jai 
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during his imprisonments from 
930 to 1933) to his only daugh- 
er who was thirteen years of 
ge at the beginning of this time, 
his work is an interpretation of 
arious phases of great civiliza- 
ions—Indian, Chinese, Persian, 
gyptian, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
odern European—and its last 
hapter is a summary of world 
vents between 1933 and 1938. 


Although a child can under- 
tand its contents without any 
ifficulty, it may in many ways 
erve as a corrective to the views 
f many adults and teachers of 
istory who have been wont to 
ook at things from a European 
erspective. 

As a_ social revolutionary 
ehru presents a very favorable 
nterpretation of the Russian 
evolution and condemns mer- 
ilessly the spirit of Fascism 
mong British and other states- 
en. 


Those who have read Mr. 
ehru’s autobiography, Towards 
reedom, will find this work 
ore revealing of his personal- 
Wty and breadth of vision. He 
akes it clear that India cannot 
“pursue an isolationist policy, but 
ust establish closer relations 
ith China and Russia and those 
ations that will be willing to 
urther the cause of world free- 
om. As Mr. Nehru’s views will 
e moulding the views of the 
ounger generation of India, this 
ook will be of some value in 
nderstanding the unfolding of 
vents in India. 
TARAKNATH DAS 

* * * 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER. 
By William Temple. Penguin. 
Specials. 1942. 


This little book by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury holds dis- 
tilled in its pages much of the 
best Christian social tradition in 
England for several generations 
back. It is a very English book: 
work of a cautious mind adept in 
keeping a balance, which is also 
absolutely fearless and free from. 
subservience to conventions. The 
positions held may not satisfy 
the impatient revolutionist, but. 
they are the farthest out that the 
sensible radical can hope for. 

We might say that there are 
two positions. The main part of 
the book takes the point of view 
of the Church as an entity; her 
representative speaks. The Ap- 
pendix takes the point of view of 
an individual Christian; Dr. 
William Temple. An early chap- 
ter affirms clearly that the 
Church should never commit 
herself to any specific social or 
political program, not only be- 
cause her distant vision keeps 
her independent of the immedi- 
ate temporal order, but because 
such commitment would betray 
the minority groups which she 
must always include. Let us 
hope that the most restive revo- 
lutionist will agree to this; he 
should do so. But comfort awaits 
him, as Dr. Temple proceeds to: 


distinguish Programs from Prin- 


ciples. The latter, not the for-- 
mer, are the province of the 
Church, so we move straight on 
into “lost ground,” evacuated as: 
an interesting historical sum- 
mary in the first chapter states, 
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ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury; ground which “the Church 
must recover.” 

In the chapters dealing with 
Principles, primary and especi- 
ally derivative, the discussion of 
our social situation is sharp and 
concrete. The conclusions 
reached present as_ serenely 
drastic a criticism of our present 
system as can be found in Marx 
or Lenin. Perhaps Dr. Temple 
searches deeper than they, for 
he draws his every criticism and 
conclusion from using the cri- 
terion offered by that Christian 
theology which, however the 
humanist may cavil, embodies 
the most profound experiences 
of reality which humanity has 
known during the past two 
thousand years. Those of us who, 
like Dr. Temple, remain within 
the great Catholic tradition, 
think that this theological foun- 
dation is the soundest possible 
for the architects, so desperately 
needed, of a new _ post-war 
world. 


Dr. Temple avoids two ex- 
tremes. We never find him 
“bleat fatuously about Love,” as 
he describes the habit of the re- 
ligious sentimentalist. Neither 
does he deal in those pleasing 
humanist generalizations which 
so often, to the Christian, seem 
to lack the dynamic that faith 
in the Unseen,—the Superna- 
tural if you will,—alone can 
supply. No, his treatment is 
masculine, hard-boiled, keenly 
aware of the problems and per- 
plexities of the Actual. We quite 
agree with him as he goes on 
that the demarcation between 


tion by labor of a share in the” 
control of industry.” He does) 
not stop with proposals for at-) 
tacking current evils; not only) 
his critical but his positive sug- 
gestions carry us far on a road) 
reaching out into an entirel 
new economic future. 

In the Appendix, where he 
speaks his whole mind as a pri- 
vate Christian citizen, the mind 
revealed, notably flexible and 
reasonable, is that of a states- 
man of the world, which is, we 
trust, coming to the birth. His) 
opening statement is, that time! 


is past for bandying talk about) 


socialism and individualism, that’ 
our job now is to assimilate ele- 
ments from both. The reader’ 
reverts to the interesting dis- 
cussion in Chapter V. of those 
“intermediate groupings” in art,/ 
science, industry, where the 
principles of freedom plus soli- 
darity work most harmoniously | 
nowadays, and to his deduction! 
as to possible and desirable ad- 
vance toward a more functional 
society. Were his ideas on this 
line and his proposals concern- 
ing land and money adopted, we! 
should indeed, as he says, be on} 
our way to “a great transforma- 
tion of our social and economic 
structure.” 

He ends with reverting to his 
first point: the social responsi- 
bility of the individual Chris- 
tian to apply a Christian criter- ~ 
ion and to shape his social ac- 
tivities accordingly. 

Vipa D. SCUDDER 


| 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


tab-in-the-Back— 


The following item from The Hartford Courant of July 17, 
nder the signature of Arthur C. Wimar, Washington correspon- 
ent, will give you the reason for this letter: 

Congressman Downs (Le Roy D. Downs, D., South Norwalk, Conn.) 
eported that the Federal Works Agency had reversed a previous ruling 
nd had decided parochial schools might receive Public Works grants for. 
improvement and maintenance. Heretofore parochial schools have been 
egarded as private institutions not eligible to participate in the Public 
orks program. Mr. Downs said Assistant FWA Administrator Baird 
Snyder today telegraphed instructions to all FWA regional offices to receive 
and precess applications for parochial schools. 

The implications of the outrage perpetrated against the tax- 
payers by some men in the Federal Works Agency cannot yet be 
appreciated to their full extent. Not only an outrage against the 
taxpayers, but against one of our fundamental principles, the 
separation of Church and State. To introduce this measure now 
while public attention is concentrated on winning the war might 
well-nigh be called treason against our country in favor of one 
particular religious body which has no clean hands in regard to its 
fight against world Fascism. 

ERNA POLLE 
East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


Well, Practically No One— 


A remarkable article by Denis de Rougemont (Religious 
“Grand Strategy”) in THE PROTESTANT of April-May describes the 
present alignment of powers on the background of their religious 
traditions. Thus the Roman Catholic roots of Fascism are explored, 
as well as the parallelisms of Stalinism with Eastern Orthodoxy 
and the fundamental loyalty of Democracy to the substance of 
Protestant, especially Calvinist teaching. 

Mr. de Rougemont, however, asserts that “in the light of this 
historical perspective the present war is revealed in a new way.” 
(Italics ours.) He asserts that to these facts “no one until now has 
given the slightest attention.” 

A full outline of this theologico-political interpretation of the 
present struggle, however, was published by this writer in an essay 
entitled Six Kings, in the Atlantic Monthly of September 1939. 

Dr. G. A. Borgese 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
University of Chicago 
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W ell-met— 


Being a refugee from the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg since 
May 10, 1940 and having resided in Unoccupied France until Feb- 
ruary 1942, I had the great pleasure, upon my arrival in the United 
States, to become acquainted with your very interesting publica- 
tion, THE PROTESTANT, of which, unfortunately, I did not see a copy 
while in Europe. 

Kindly enter my subscription... 


Dr. René Blum 

Hon. Minister of Justice and 

President of Parliament 

of the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg 


Courage from Raymond Robins— 


The Protestant Principles as recently published are gloriously 
TRUE, brave, right and needed just the emphasis you have given 
them. 

YOU and THE PROTESTANT are doing the most needed and 
difficult work being done for FREEDOM in these United States, 
and the freedom of the human spirit throughout the world. 
Authoritarianism in religion is the fruitful mother of tyranny 
in the State and economic ROYALISTS—and the SLAVE MIND 
that permits Hitler and his bestial throwback to the Tribal and 
Savage ages of the race to hold in bondage the great, scientific 
and disciplined German people, the kindly romantic Italian peo- 
ple to accept the chains of that ignorant ,brutal, lecherous beast 
Mussolini, and the hard working, thrifty, poetic Japanese to accept 
the dying for the Emperor cult that has robbed and murdered and 
raped thousands upon thousands of Chinese and other yellow 
and brown people and at last white folks as pale faced dogs after 
the fashion of the American Indians—all this is the legitimate 
fruit of AUTHORITARIANISM IN RELIGION, against which the 
GERMANIC REFORMATION struck hard to dispel the obscurant- 
ism of a thousand years. 


RAYMOND ROBINS 
Chinsegut-Hill Sanctuary 
Hernando County 
Brooksville, Florida 


WIN THE WAR AND THE PEACE 


We want Democracy to win the peace as well as the war. 
We believe that in this war the Fascists will play both 
sides of the fence, hoping to capture the peace table and 
wrest control of the coming world order) out of the 
hands of liberal forces. They probably will pose as 
saviours of the world from Nazism. Whichever. side 
wins this war the Fascists plan to win the peace. If the 
Fascists or the Falangists win the peace the war will 
have been fought in vain. Their victory would mean the 
end of all those who championed freedom.’ Their vic- 
tory would mean the renewed and intensified persecu- 
tion of the Jews and of all who have become in any way 
identified with the age-old struggle for democracy. 


THEREFORE “THE PROTESTANT” MUST GROW AND  BE- 
COME AN INSTRUMENT BY WHICH AMERICAN MINIS- 
TERS AND LEADERS AND PEOPLE MAY MAKE FELT THEIR | 
MORAL SUPPORT FOR FREEDOM IN THESE DAYS WHEN 
POLITICAL INTRIGUES ARE RAMPANT... SUPPORT SO 
SADLY LACKING AND TRAGICALLY INEFFECTIVE IN THE 
DAYS OF WILSON. 
—KENNETH LESLIE 
Editor, THE PROTESTANT 
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THE SONG WITHIN THE CREED 


This cave we measured carefully 
With categories of the school 

And plotted with our delphic rule, 
Was black until you bent your knee 


And breathed upon an ancient spark 
And blew its warmth into a flame — 
That bloomed like a remembered name 
And leapt up and put out the dark. 


You took the song within the creed, 
The dying song, and made it new. 
"So beautiful it must be true," 
You said, and so its light was freed 


For us who stumbled in our night 

And knew the reasons why we fell, 
After each fall we knew them well 
And took this knowledge for the light. 


Almost to blindness we had won 

When you bent low your head and found 
The fire we missed within the ground, 

And with its light you dimmed the sun. 


\ 


KENNETH LESLIE 


